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Programs for December 


In December we celebrate American Education Week, and, as is 
fitting, the topic suggested is EDUCATION, at home, in school, in church 
and in community, education which will lead all mankind to glorify God, 
to maintain peace and brotherhood on earth and to have goodwill, one 
toward another, “letting unkindness die.” 


The subjects suggested by Dr. Tigert are especially suited to the 
High School Associations, supplemented by Mr. Morgan’s fine study of the 
value of libraries to our older boys and girls, and rounded off by Mr. 
Richards’ picture of what a “full-grown” parent should be. 


For the High School 


1. Observance of American Education Week in Our Community. 

2. Libraries for Citizenship. Discussion by Your Librarian on 
New Books for Christmas. 

3. A Full Grown Man. 


4. A Christmas Greeting. 


1. The Child—F oursquare. 

2. Street Education. 

3. The Ethics of Christmas Giving. Christmas Books for Grade 
Children. 

4. The Message of the Christmas Seal. 


Pre-School Circles 


1. Educating the Child at Home. 
2. The Child and the Kindergarten. 
3. Discussion of Christmas Books, by Your Librarian. 


For Mothers’ Clubs outside of the school or for Associations in 
churches, the Pageant, “Children of Bethlehem,” would make a delight- 
ful program, followed by “The Child—Foursquare,” and a discussion of 
the local opportunities for religious instruction. 
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The President's Christmas Message 


HE most precious and sacred gift God has bestowed upon humanity is 

that of parenthood, and the most magnificent song of rejoicing has for 
its theme the coming of the baby. The song which we wish would 

come from the heart of every mother is the same as that with which Mary 
welcomed her baby Jesus even before He was born—“My soul doth magnify 
the Lord and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Savior.” She was not the 
first singer to welcome the wonderful babe, for echoing far down the ages 
the remarkable prophet Isaiah tuned his harp to the triumphant pean “Unto 
us a child is born—unto us a son is given, and his name shall be called won- 
derful.” 
The prospects for our children to enjoy a successful life are greatly 
enhanced if the spirit of the mother throbs in thankfulness because to her 
is given the privilege of bringing into this world a new soul which is a part 
of herself. She loves, trusts and admires her husband, but the baby is a 
new, separate and distinct personality and creates a new bond, uniting them 
together with a stronger tie than did even the promises that they repeated 
at the altar when the minister spoke the solemn words that made them one. 


In the love story of Elkanah and Hannah recorded in First Samuel you 
will recall how unhappy Hannah was because she had no children and you 
will remember that Elkanah tried to convince her that he was worth more 
to her than ten children would be, but when she knows that her dream is to 
become a reality, her radiant happiness bursts forth in a song of rejoicing. 
You can feel her joy as she sings, “My heart rejoiceth in the Lord—mine horn 
is exalted in the Lord.” 

Let us imagine for a moment how close to nature and to the God of 
Nature Abraham felt, when, in a strange country, he went forth from his tent 
on a clear night and as he gazed upward at the shining stars, there crept into 
his inner consciousness a vision of the far-distant future. Even in that early 
age of the world he realized that the greatest blessing on earth is children, 
and watching the heavens covered with bright sparkling rays of light there 
came into his heart the thought—God’s message to me through the stars is 
this—“In blessing I will bless thee, and I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of the heaven and as the sand which is upon the seashore, and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” The command given by 
the Lord in view of this blessing was one which should be obeyed by every 


father and mother—‘I am the Almighty God—walk before me and be thou 
perfect.” 





Parents, let us open our minds and souls to the marvelous truth that our 
children are our greatest blessings and as once more we listen to the song 
of the Angels at this Christmas season, let us push on even until we find 
ourselves in the cave with Mary and her blessed Babe and humbly sing with 


her the song, “My soul doth magnify the Lord and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my Saviour.” 





KATHARINE CHAPIN HIGGINS. 
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THE PARENT-TEACHER COURSE AT THE SUM- 
MER SCHOOL OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
One of the greatest advance movements 

of our organization has been the entrance 

of the educational courses of the National 

Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 

Associations into the summer sessions of 

Columbia University. The three-weeks ses- 

sion was carried on by our able executive 

secretary, Mrs. Florence V. Watkins. 

Nearly a hundred registered as students 

and sixty-eight completed the course, in- 

cluding representatives from twenty-eight 
states. 

Most of the students taking the course 
were Superintendents of Schools, Teachers 
or Organizers of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and at the close of the sessions the 
desire was expressed for a longer course 
next year. 


C0-OPERATING ORGANIZATION CONVENTIONS 

Several important conventions have taken 
place during the fall, to which we have 
sent delegates. 

The Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation held a large, enthusiastic Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City from October 7th to 
12th. 

Your President was present and, in her 
address, showed by concrete instances how 
the Parent-Teacher Associations in various 
states were welcoming and utilizing the 
aids of the playground organization. 

It was an inspiration to be present where 
so many young enthusiastic supervisors 
were absorbing the wisdom of the older 
leaders, who had formed the specific plans. 
Prominent among the leaders were Presi- 
dent Joseph Lee and Dr. H. S. Braucher. 

Dr. Ward Crampton, our own Chairman 
of Physical Education, was present and 
advocated more constructive work along 
physical educational lines in our schools. 


THe AMERICAN CHILD HyGIENE CONVEN- 
tion Was HELp 1n WasuincTon, D. C., 
FROM OcTOBER 12TH TO 14TH 

We had several representatives present, 
our appointed delegate being Mrs. S. H. 
Whitten, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, who 


NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


ay 


is a member of the State Board of the Mas- 
sachusetts Parent-Teacher Associations, 
She was formerly our National Chairman 
of Child Hygiene. 

At this Convention it was voted to merge 
into one organization, the American Child 
Hygiene Association and the Child Health 
organization. 

The American Legion and Bureau of 
Education call our attention to Education 
Week to be observed from December 3d to 
9th, and we ask that all our organizations 
will at that time especially consider that 
subject in their local associations. 

Commissioner Tigert of the Bureau of 
Education desires to have us participate in 
a conference on the Highway Commission, 
and we have delegated Miss Ellen Lom- 
bard, our Chairman of Home Education, 
to represent our organization at that meet- 
ing. 

THe OctToBer BoarD MEETINGs IN 
Des Mornes, Iowa 


The meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee took place October 17th, and, at that 
time, the report of the Special Committee 
appointed to bring in a statement of duties 
of Directors of Departments and Committee 
Chairmen was read and accepted. 

The Program Committee also held a ses- 
sion October 17th, to outline the program 
for the coming Annual Convention. 

The Board of Managers convened on 
October 18th, and held sessions until Octo- 
ber 20th. Delegates were present from six- 
teen states, including four Vice-Presidents 
and fifteen State Presidents and Committee 
Chai men. 

Twenty Committee Chairmen submitted 
their plans for the coming year and, with 
some modifications, these were approved, 
and will be sent out as outlined to the cor 
responding State Chairmen and by them 
to the local associations as definite program 
helps. 

After due consideration, the week of 
April 23rd, 1923, was fixed as the date of 
the next Annual Convention, which is to be 
held in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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|\ PRESENTATION ON COMMITTEE ON MOTION 
PICTURES 

Complying with the request, of Mr. Will 
H. Hays and the Committee of Three, that 
our organization should be represented on 
its Committee of Twenty, the Board voted 
that your President, with Mrs. A. H. Reeve 
as alternate, should become a member of 
this committee. 

SociaL Events 

Many delightful social functions were 
planned for our enjoyment by Mrs. Isaac 
Hillis, our National Vice-President, with 
the co-operation of the lowa State Board 
and the Des Moines Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Tuesday evening, October 17th, the 
Board members were guests of the local 
Council at a banquet where we met several 
hundred of the Parent-Teacher Association 
workers. Cordial welcomes were extended 
and each Board member was introduced, 
giving a brief resumé of the activities of 
her state or committee. 

On Wednesday, the 18th, following the 
afternoon session, we were taken to the 
State Capitol where we had the great pleas- 
ure and privilege of being received by the 
Governor of the State and the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. After this 
reception all enjoyed a ride about the beau- 
tiful city with its many large parks and 
municipal golf links. 

On Thursday the Board members were 
driven thirty miles by automobile to visit 
the State Agricultural College at Ames, 
where we were the guests of the Home 
Economics Department at luncheon. After 
luncheon we were taken on a tour of in- 
spection through the Home Economics class 
rooms and saw the girls cooking, canning, 
sewing, washing and ironing, learning to 
become better home makers. 


Trip to Iowa City 
\ine members of the Board of Managers 


took the trip to the University and the 
Child-Welfare Research Station at Iowa 
City, being greeted at the depot by Dr. 
Bird T. Baldwin, the Director, arriving in 
time to attend the Annual Reception of 
President Walter A. Jessup. A delightful 
evening was spent in conversation with the 
President and the members of the faculty. 

Early the next morning, we visited the 
Research Station, where Prof. Baldwin and 
Prof. Hart explained the processes and the 
investigation work, which was being car- 
ried on by the experts, after which the 
school for little children from two years 
to six years of age was visited, and we 
were shown the laboratory, where the chil- 
dren were examined. This work is carried 
on in such a way that the children are 
happy and unconscious of the fact that 
they are contributing important facts to 
scientists. From the school, we visited the 
Nutrition Ward for normal babies and the 
hospital for crippled children, quite a num- 
ber of whom had suffered from infantile 
paralysis—but—if one could judge by their 
happy talk and laughter, and the speed 
with which they manipulated their wheel 
chairs, in spite of bandaged limbs and plas- 
ter casts, most of them were on the road 
to recovery. 

The luncheon at noon given by the 
Parent-Teachers Association of Iowa City 
included the Research Station Professors, 
and the after-dinner speaking both by the 
Professors and our own people was greatly 
enjoyed. 

Especially were we proud to hear from 
Dean Seashore that our own Mrs. Isaac 
Hillis was the originator and the inde- 
fatigable worker who had made this -Re- 
search Station possible. 

This scientific study of the child is in its 
beginning, but with its efficient staff of 
workers has become nationally and inter- 
nationally known. 

- KATHARINE CHAPIN Hiccrns. 





The good education of youth has been esteemed by wise men in all 
ages as the surest foundation of the happiness both of private families 
and of commonwealths.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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HRISTMAS Seals 
C have come to be 
A as closely asso- 
ciated with that holiday 
season of the 
Santa Claus, mistletoe 
and plum pudding. 
Packages that 
wrapped with holly and 
red ribbon do not seem 
complete 
the little Christmas 
stickers. And why? Be- 


year as 


are 


now. without 


THE MESSAGE OF THE CHRISTMAS SEAL 


From the National Tuberculosis Asscciation 


ss 


but $40 secured from two 
friends, as her capital, 
she obtained the official 
consent of her chapter 
and of the post office 
authorities to put a few 
thousands seals into cir- 
culation. Stores, news- 
papers and women’s 
clubs all supported her 
with great enthusiasm 
from the first. Through 
such generous and united 





cause every Health Seal 
that appears on letters, 
cards or bundles shows 
that its purchaser has given a_ helpful 
thought to somebody less fortunate. And 
Christmas is the season when everybody 
feels the spirit of doing for others. 

The tiny seals are sold in order that 
everybody who buys may become a work- 
ing partner in the great compaign to stamp 
out tuberculosis. Such a_ stupendous 
amount of good has been brought about 
through these yearly sales that every seal 
bears a message of vast accomplishment 
and undaunted courage. Each seal tells 
the story of a woman and her followers 
who had sufficient faith in their convictions 
to carry on a nation-wide crusade against 
the disease, tuberculosis. That their work 
has been successful cannot be doubted when 
it is realized that in these years of selling 
seals the death rate in this country has been 
cut in half. The message of such a seem- 
ingly impossible feat is surely worthwhile 
spreading. 

Fifteen years ago, a woman with a vision, 
Miss Emily P. Bissell, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, conceived the idea of raising 
funds to help in the anti-tuberculosis work 
of her state. She had read in the Outlook 
Magazine an article by Jacob Riis on the 
Christmas stamp sold in Denmark for the 
support of a children’s hospital. 

At the time Miss Bissell was secretary 


of the Delaware Red Cross Chapter. With 


FOR HEALTH 


effort, three hundred 
thousand, to her a num- 
ber beyond all her 
dreams, were sold that first year and $1,000 
was paid on the site of the first tubercu- 
losis sanatorium in Delaware, known as 
Hope Farm. 

From the beginning, all those interested 
in the movement realized that their task 
should be to spread a knowledge of the 
disease, to teach the public that it might 
be prevented and thereby decrease its 
enormous death toll. From the very start 
then, the campaign to fight tuberculosis has 
been an Educational Campaign. 

As a result of Miss Bissell’s demonstra: 
tion and earnest pleading, the American 
Red Cross decided to take up the enter- 
prise on a nation-wide scale the next year, 
1908. The parent organization was handi- 
capped by lack of funds and again Miss 
Bissell found the necessary backers who 
shared her faith. She personally under- 
took the task of writing to 4,000 newspaper 
editors throughout the country, asking them 
to publish the fact that orders for seals 
should be sent to national headquarters. 
The result was a veritable flood of orders 

The seal design varies from year to yeat. 
The first year it was a simple holly wreath 
surrounding a red cross with the greeting 
“Merry Christmas,” done in red on a while 
background. The 1919 seal was the first 
to carry the Double-Barred Cross, which 
specifically symbolized the fight agains 
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tuberculosis and is the emblem of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and their 
|.200 state and local agencies. 

This year’s seal with the mother and 
child, is symbolic of the helpful guardian- 
ship of this cross over the children of our 
country. Mr. T. M. Cleland, artist of the 
seal, says: “To me the design means the 
sentiment and impressions of the protective 
function of the Tuberculosis Crusade. The 
protective love of the mother and the cross 
are symbols indicative of this general im- 
pression.” 

To attempt to account for the great ac- 
complishments that have been realized 
through Miss Bissell’s initiative would be 
impossible. The tuberculosis death rate 
sixteen years ago was 200 per 100,000 in 
the Registration Area, and it is now but 
100 per 100,000. This means the saving 
of 100,000 lives annually. From the 
economic standpoint, this means the saving 
of $10,000,000 a year to the nation. 

There are briefly summarized eight ele- 
ments in the campaign to which Christmas 
Seal Sale money has been and is applied. 
These are: (1) for increasing the number 
of hospitals and sanatoria for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis from 100 (16 years 
ago) to nearly 700 with approximately 
60,000 beds; (2) for establishing over 550 
clinics and dispensaries; (3) in securing 
at least 3,500 special tuberculosis nurses 
who instruct in the home, mothers, and 
their families; (4) toward research work; 
(5) for statistical study; (6) for publicity 
in distributing during the past 16 years ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 pieces of printed 


matter; (7) for the Modern Health Crusade 
which has enrolled nearly 8,000,000 school 
children who are learning daily health 
habits; (8) toward securing over 3,000 
open-air schools and preventoria. 

Over $20,000,000 has been raised from 
the Christmas Seal to spread information 
regarding tuberculosis and the most effect- 
ive ways to combat the disease. Sanatoria 
and other institutions have been built, and 
today there are about 60,000 beds for 
tuberculous patients. Estimating the origi- 
nal cost of a bed at $1,500 these sanatoria 
are worth 90 million dollars. 

Yet there are at the present time over 
one million active cases of tuberculosis in 
this country. It is estimated, moreover, 
that there are that number of inactive cases. 
And yet, tuberculosis is a preventable 
disease. If everybody can be taught to 
lead healthy lives with plenty of rest, fresh 
air, nourishing food and through watchful- 
ness over the physical condition by hav- 
ing periodic physical examinations, there 
can be a still greater decrease. 

Over one billion Christmas Seals will be 
in circulation this year in December. A 
chance is given everybody then to help 
carry on the work of Miss Bissell and share 
in making the dream of tuberculosis work- 
ers come true. Their efforts will not cease 
until they have conquered completely this 
unnecessary disease. Buy Tuberculosis 
Seals in December. Let all your packages 
and letters show the spirit of joyous help- 
fulness and carry the message of hope and 
health that is hidden in every Christmas 
Seal. 


; 
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To live for common ends is to be common, 
The highest faith makes still the highest man, 
For we grow like the things that we believe, 
And rise or sink as we aim high or low. 


Fee UR RR UREA ERD ERD EDADAD 


—Robert Browning. 
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Day Nurseries in the 


ear East 


By Jane Hill 


HILDREN’S day nurseries are 
C spreading throughout the world, 

the latest being discovered in a 
little village of the Levant. This nurs- 
ery is unique inasmuch as it was run by 
children for children. There was no board 
of women managers. The children did 
everything for themselves. As is to be ex- 
pected, they didn’t make out very well, but 
it was a pretty brave attempt on the part 
of the older youngsters to care for the 
weaker ones. They might not have failed 
if there had only been more to eat; but 
then if there had been plenty to eat there 
probably would not have been a need for 
a day nursery in this vicinity. 

These youngsters had come down from 
the mountains in search of food. They 
were hoping to reach a village or town, but 
one of them was taken ill and they had re- 
mained in the deserted village. A girl of 
twelve looked after the little flock, and two 
boys, one aged ten and the other eleven, 
went out and foraged for food. They were 
all in a starving condition when discov- 


ered by a Near East Relief worker who 
immediately placed them in a Near East 
Relief orphanage at Alexandropol where 
altogether 20,000 children are being fed, 
clothed and educated, thanks to American 
generosity. 

Equally harrowing conditions are re- 
sponsible for the opening of the first chil- 
dren’s day nursery at Constantinople. 
Refugees who were fortunate enough to 
find work were confronted with the prob- 
lem of what to do with their chil- 
dren. 

Other women, equally in need of work 
offered to look after them for a small pit- 
tance. These caretakers had no qualifica- 
tions for the care of children, their only 
interest in the little ones being purely 
monetary. To keep from being annoyed 
by the hunger cries of the children, they 
gave them dope. 

Their condition was discovered by Mrs. 
R. S. Emrich, an official of the Near East 
Relief, who immediately called the atten- 
tion of other American women in Constan- 
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tinople to the pitiful existence of these 
unfortunate children. 

An American Day Nursery Committee 
was formed of the leading Americans in 
Constantinople with Mrs. Randal, of Min- 
nesota, wife of the American Consul Gen- 
eral, as chairman. 


Nurseries were immediately opened and 
placed in charge of competent women. The 
cleanliness of the rooms and the pure qual- 
ity of the food are about the only things 
they have in common with American day 
nurseries. With so many children to look 
after, only the barest equipment was pos- 
sible, but the care the children are receiv- 
ing is probably the best they have ever 
known, and their mothers are very grateful. 


It was with considerable difficulty that 
some of the children were rescued. The 
women who had been receiving the small 
fees for looking after them were loth to 
give the children up, because they were 
being deprived of their only income. One 
of the quasi-professional caretakers phys- 
ically attacked Mrs. Emrich on her tour of 
investigation. The attack took place in a 


filthy hovel where fifteen children were 
herded together in a damp cellar, stupid 
from the effects of drugs, and exposed to 
tuberculosis and other diseases. 


Altogether the Near East Relief is car- 
ing for 100,000 children quartered in 124 
orphanages located wherever there are big 
refugee colonies. These boys and girls, 
the majority of whom have lost every 
known relative through wars, deportations 
and famine, are clothed for the most part 
in worn garments sent from America. Last 
year the people of the United States 
shipped over a million dollars worth of 
discarded clothing through the Near East 
Relief to the famine-stricken people of the 
Levant. 


The orphans are given a practical edu- 
cation and are taught to do everything for 
themselves, from making their own shoes 
to repairing the orphanages. It is the ob- 
ject of the Near East Relief to teach every 
boy and girl a trade, so when they are 
about fifteen years of age they will be able 
to take their part in re-establishing the 
economic life of the country. 
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THE CONGRESS AND THE “MOVIES” 


BY HILDA D. MERRIAM 
National Chairman of Better Films Committee, N. C. M. and P.-T. A. 











Congress is striving to do a few defi- 

nite things this year, and hopes for 
the co-operation of the various states in 
carrying out the plan it has adopted. 

We believe that the easiest way to pro- 
cure clean amusements for our children is 
to interest the parents in the amusements 
which their children enjoy. If parents 
were to attend the recreation centers with 
their children, how different a spirit would 
be found there! The “movies” are today 
our biggest recreational problem, and it 
is fitting that we start our work here. In 
order to encourage the parents to attend 
the movies with their children, we are re- 
Viewing all the new films—which have their 


i 5 HE Better Films Committee of the 


first release in Chicago and New York— 
and are making a list of those which are 
worthwhile and which parents and children 
can enjoy together. These lists will be 
published in the Ca1Lp-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
each month, and will also be sent to any 
state president as often as she wishes them, 
with the hope that she will have them pub- 
lished in her state and local papers. We 
shall endeavor to uphold a very high stand- 
ard in our work, eliminating not only the 
vicious films, but also the trashy ones. It 
seems just as necessary today to have lists 
of good films to see as it is to have them 
of the good books to read. The books in 
our libraries are carefully selected, “cen- 
sored,” one might say, and still it is neces- 
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sary to classify them on adult or children’s 
shelves, and group them as to travel, fic- 
tion, poetry, etc. So with the films, we 
need to have some kind of classification, 
so that we may know where to go for the 
kind of film we wish to see, and how to 
avoid those we do not desire our children 
to see. 

In London, films are classified before 
release, into “films for adults,” or “films 
for the family.” Many which may be per- 
fectly proper for adults are too mature 
for young people who lack experience and 
so gain from them false ideas of life. Un- 
til we have some similar method here in 
America, with a trustworthy committee to 
do the work, it would seem to be the duty 
of our organization to carry it on. We 
are not concerned with the kind of recre- 
ation that adults seek, and if they crave 
the vicious and the trashy, we can only 
regret it. But we are tremendously inter- 
ested in safeguarding the children and de- 
veloping in them the highest type of citi- 
zenship. Our work in the homes and in the 
schools will be of little avail if we do not 
extend our guidance to the recreational 
centers and keep them equally whole- 
some. 


The producers are eager to know what 


kind of films we approve. By means of 
these lists, you can know what the Con- 
gress considers the best on the screen today. 
They may not always represent our ideal 
of what the motion picture can accomplish 
or the goal they should reach, but they 
will give you the best of what is being pro- 
duced. 

By patronizing and helping to advertise 
these good films, we can hold up the hands 
of the men who are striving to give us 
better films. Remember that if a manu- 
factured article is not used, the manufac- 
turers will soon cease to make such an 
article. We mothers are the chief spenders 
of the nation, and we can secure the 
supply to meet the demand. The pity 
has been that the community itself does 
not supply the recreational as well as 
the educational facilities for its chil- 
dren. 

In my home community we are endeav- 


oring to do our bit. The four Parent. 
Teacher Associations in one neighborhood 
together with the men’s and women’s clubs, 
are just now at work on a scheme to finance 
a children’s community center in the schoo! 
house from three to five o’clock every after- 
noon, where the children may learn to ex- 
press themselves in little plays, pageants 
and pantomimes, under trained guidance. 
Children love to act, even more than to 
watch the actions of others, and if the op- 
portunity is given them for such self-ex- 
pression, their craving for the movies will 
be modified. 

Von Stroheim, the Director and “vil- 
lain” of the inexcusable film, “Foolish 
Wives,” is quoted as saying: “If a law 
is not passed barring children from attend- 
ance at motion pictures that have not been 
sanctioned by a board devised for that 
purpose, then the motion picture industry 
will die, not after some years but very 
soon; five years is a good allowance. 
Parents must forbid, exhibitors must refuse 
to admit, those of years too few for under- 
standing.” 

It is natural for a child to imitate every- 
thing, and the nervous strain on a young 
child of simply witnessing the actions of 
others with no chance of expressing itself, 
is very serious. When you realize how 
many things the average child is witnessing 
in the movies that are not worth copying, 
that are not fit to copy, the gravity of the 
situation is appalling. 

Let us provide worthwhile recreation 
after school hours, so that the young child 
may have opportunity to express itself in 
a healthy and wholesome way. 

THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS recom- 
mends the following films “for the family”: 

Douglas Fairbanks in “Rosin Hoop.” 

“NANOOK OF THE NortH” (The Eskimo 
in Labrador). 

Marion Davies in “WHEN KNIGHTHOOD 
Was IN FLOWER.” 

“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 

Harold Lloyd in “GranpMa’s Boy.” 

Charles Ray in “Smupce.” 

“THe VALLEY OF SILENT MEN.” (Adults 
only. Wonderful mountain scenery.) 
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Children of Bethlehem 


A CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


BY KATHARINE 


SceNE.—Platform or stage with dark curtains 
hung across the back. At one side, box covered 
with dark cloth to imitate rock. 

(CHARACTERS.—Six or more 
shepherds with shepherd 
Reader. 

CostuMES.—Children. Straight, one-piece dresses 
of dull colors, with short sleeves and belted. Bare 
arms and legs, and sandals or sneakers. 

Shepherds.—Straight tunics made from sacking, 
rope around waist, long staff. 

Reader.—Long straight dark robe tied at waist, 
with monk’s hood turned back from face. 

Chorus behind scene sings first two verses of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” Enter three chil- 
dren from the left—Numbers one, three and five, 
and three from the right—two, four and six, and 
salute each other with upraised hand. 


Three 
Watchman. 


children. 
crooks. 


No. 1] 
Down at the inn at Bethlehem 
A baby was born today: 
And a bright light shone and the Angels 
sang, 


So we heard some shepherds say. 


No. 2 (Sits on Rock) 


Well, babies are born most every day, 
As the shepherds know full well. 

But not with glory and Angels’ songs. 
What is the tale they tell? 


No. 3 
While watching their flocks last night on 
the plain 
And talking to keep awake, 
There suddenly flashed such a brilliant 
light 
Their hearts with terror did quake. 


No. 4 (Sits on Ground) 
That sounds like a dream or an idle tale. 
Our shepherds, who can affright? 
They fear neither robber, nor lion, nor 
bear, 
They're not afraid of a light! 


No. 5 (Stands Center) 


But the shepherds thought the sky was on 
fire! 


On their faces they fell to the ground. 


CHAPIN 


HIGGINS 


The sheep rushed together, the dogs cow- 
ered down, 
And then came a stillness profound. 


They didn’t dare lift up their faces to look: 
They were almost dead with fear. 
When a voice broke the stillness, “Ye shep- 
herds, fear not!” ; 
The tones were so low and so clear 


That wondering they looked at the heavenly 
sight 
As they heard the messenger’s voice, 
“Behold, I bring you good tidings of joy. 
Let all the people rejoice.” 


No. 6 


And what were the tidings? hasten and tell. 
Was it a promise to Jews? 
And shall we be free now from taxes and 
Rome? 
That, surely, would be good news. 


No. 1 
The Angel said nothing of Roman or Jew, 
Of Scythian, bond or free. 
He simply said there was born this day 
A Savior for you and me. 


No. 2 
And where is this Savior? [ll fly to his 
side, 
His slightest wish I'll obey. 
What do you call him? Where does, he 
abide? 
And can you show me the way? 


No. 3 
The Angel announced him as Christ the 
Lord, 
And he gave the shepherds this sign. 
The babe they would find in a manger laid 
And would know he was divine. 


No. 5 


And then the shepherds rose up from their 
knees, 
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And as they looked at the sky, 
There flashed into view radiant forms with 
white wings 
Till a host was floating on high. 


And a wonderful chorus burst from the 
throng 
Which re-echoed again and again. 
“Glory to God in the highest,” they sang, 
“On earth, peace, good-will unto men.” 


Then the host faded out and the light dis- 
appeared, 
But wafted to earth came the strain, 
“Praise and glory to God, Peace, Good-will 
unto men,” 
Again and again the refrain. 
Children leave platform. Chorus behind scenes 


sings one or more verses of “It Came Upon the 


Midnight Clear.” 


READER 


Then the night settled down, and the stars 
one by one 
Came peeping out bright overhead, 


Enter three shepherds. 


And the shepherds while watching again 
o’er their flocks 


Recalled what the Angel had said. 


First SHEPHERD 
In the city of David, did he not say? 


SECOND SHEPHERD 
Yes, if I heard him aright. 
And the manger must be in the famous 
cave 
Where David encamped in his flight. 


Let us go even now to Bethlehem’s khan 
And see what has come to pass. 
The Kings and the Priests have long looked 
for the Child. 


We may worship him humbly. 


THIRD SHEPHERD 
Alas! 
We have neither presents of silver or gold. 
Fragrant frankincense or myrrh. 
No gem can we add to the crown of a king, 
Who comes as deliverer. 


SECOND SHEPHERD 
Let us start on the road to Bethlehem town, 


READER 


So they hasten upon their way: 
Crossing the plain till the watchman they 
greet 


At the khan at the break of day. 


WATCHMAN 
“What ho! my good Shepherds! 
what would ye here? 
There is no room at the inn, 
The houses are full, e’en stable beyond 
Shelters some of King David’s own kin.” 


And 


First SHEPHERD 
“We seek not for shelter, our flocks need 
our care. 
We are come hither only to see 
The babe in the manger, in swaddling 
clothes wrapped. 
In David’s cave he must be.” 


WATCHMAN 
“You must have been dreaming, it cannot 
be true, 
For Joseph of Galilee 
And Mary, his wife, are asleep in the cave, 


No baby with them did I see.” 


First SHEPHERD 
“But did not a vision of Angelic hosts 
With sweet songs appear in the night?” 


WATCHMAN 
“No, but once when I woke all the sky 
seemed afire 


With a strange and most wonderful 
light.” ; 


“With roseate hue up the zenith it streamed, 
Then it trembled and flashed overhead. 
But the light faded out and I thought ita 
dream, 
And so I went back to my bed.” 


But if you still hope, pass on in if you will 
I fear me your search is in vain. 
Don’t stop at the inn but pass on to the 
cave. 
You soon will come hither again. 
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ALL THREE SHEPHERDS 
With joy and with haste let us seek for the 
Child, 
The Christ of whom prophets sing, 
If He comes to free Judah from bondage 
and Rome, 
We will worship him truly as King. 


Exit the Shepherds and Watchman. 


Curtain at back of stage parts in center to 
show tableau of stable with Joseph and Mary by 
the manger. The effect of the Christ-Child is best 
produced by using for the manger a deep long 
box filled with hay, -with its end to the audience, 
and placed in the bottom, a strong electric torch, 
which sheds a soft glow on the faces bending 
over it. 


Shepherds and Watchman re-enter and kneel at 
sides of tableau. 
READER 
They went to the manger and bowed down 
before 
The baby so lovely and fair, 
They knelt praising God for His Kingdom 
to come 
For which we now gladly prepare. 


They looked on the Christ Child by proph- 
ets foretold 
And with faces bowed down to the 
ground. 
They worshiped the Savior the Angels had 
sung 
With gratitude deep and profound. 


Curtain falls. Exit Shepherds, slowly. 


And as they walked back to their flocks in 
the vale 
Their faces were solemn with peace. 
They had seen the Messiah of whom it was 
said 
That “His kingdom never shall cease.” 


Children come back from both sides. 


SECOND CHILD 


“Have you seen the shepherds since they 
saw the Christ?” 


First CHILD 
They found him asleep on the 


“Ves! 


hay 


Just a wee little baby so sweet and so 
dear.” 


SEcoND CHILD 
“What else did the shepherds say?” 


THIRD CHILD 
His mother, they say, does not live in 
Judea, 
But came to her native town, 
According to Czsar’s decree, to be taxed. 
In Judah’s tribe she is known. 


FourtH CHILD 
And how does the baby look? 
see, too, 
And join with the Angels our song? 
Or is this new kingdom for Levites and 
priests 
And are we too poor to belong? 


Can we 


Firta CHILD 
They said that the tidings should be to all 
men. 
So we must be part of the all. 
Let us hasten with mind, heart and voice 
to adore. 
He’ll hear us although we are small. 


Re-enter the Shepherds and Watchman. 


READER 
Come, let everyone join in the Angels’ sweet 
song 
Proclaiming the wonderful birth. 
Kneel by the manger and take to your 
hearts 
The baby, the Lord of the earth. 


ALL ON PLATFORM 
Sound the loud cymbal, wake psaltery and 
harp, 
Clap your hands with rejoicing and 
shout; 
Sing a chorus of joy and of praise while 
the bells, 


The glorious tidings ring out. 


Reader, in center, by outstretched hands invites 
audience to join as they sing “Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing.” And after first verse, shepherds, 
reader and children march off, two by two. 
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HE children of today have forced 

us to consider afresh our whole the- 

ory of education in order that we 

may determine if our present methods are 

right; and, if not, what is lacking in them 
and how we may add it. 

Every child, by the laws of inheritance, 
comes into the world with definite poten- 
tialities. It makes no matter whether we 
call them “innate tendencies” or what not; 
they exist. We do not know what they 
may be in any given child. Weé cannot 
measure them beforehand; but there they 
are. Each child has his own and not an- 
other’s, and in each they result from the 
mingling of the different characteristics of 
human life which have passed to him from 
his parents. Strictly speaking no living 
organism can develop that which is not 
within it in germ at its beginning; and, 
under this dictum, we can dare to say that 
there is no element in a child’s character 
which is not there potentially at his birth. 

And then comes birth; and this child, 
with these potentialities, enters into the life 
of this world. At once four forces begin 
to act and re-act upon him and to modify 
and develop, to check and retard, to 
quicken and advance, these inherited char- 
acteristics of his life. These four forces 
make up what, in technical language, is 
called environment; and under their influ- 
ence the innate tendencies unfold into the 
individual character of each separate child. 
The four forces, I need hardly tell you, 
are the home; the school; the state, or 
society; and organized religion, or the 
Church, in whatever form it may reach the 
particular child. 

No one questions what part these several 
forces play, and yet it will not be amiss 
to remind ourselves of it. A boy, born 
into a normal family, in this country at 
least, may be assumed to enter a home. 
The influences of that home begin to play 
upon his life. There is first the care for 
his physical well being; he is properly 
clothed and fed, his bodily development is 
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watched and fostered so that he may grow 
in stature and be given all the advantages 
which a strong body supply. If the home 
is as it should be, equal care is taken of 
the beginnings of the many habits of life 
which will in time help to create his char. 
acter, such as good manners, and kindli- 
ness, and the elementary virtues. He be- 
gins, even if he is an only child, unless 
hopelessly spoiled, to see that he is one of 
a group and that he must share in the life 
of the group with its give and take. But 
soon the child comes to school age, and he 
enters that new and for him mysterious 
world which will fill so large a part of his 
life for the next eight or twelve years. A 
new group of influences have begun to ex- 
ert themselves upon him, his teachers and 
fellow scholars. He begins to acquire 
knowledge, and skill in putting this into 
effect; and, in a very real sense, an ideal 
is being set before him. In all our think- 
ing about the school life of our children 
we must never forget that he is getting an 
ideal of life. We may not realize this with 
our own children, but it is true; and that 
ideal is a strange combination of the ideal 
which his teachers are trying to give him 
and that other and not always identical 
ideal which his school-mates are giving 
him. New habits, new manners, new ideas 
are mingling with and often sharply con- 
flicting with those which he began to form 
at home and which the home is still trying 
to develop. 


The Life of the Spirit 

If you have been watching your boy’ 
life develop you have found very early in 
it, after he began to go to school and got 
out from the intimate relations of the home, 
that a third force was exerting itself upon 
him and that its influence is stronger than 
we frequently realize. I mean society. No 
boy or girl can grow up to the beginnings 
of adolescence without feeling the pull of 
this force. He cannot escape it. He gets 
it in the newspapers, at the movies. 
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feels it in the conversation of his own 
home and in the homes of his comrades. 
The very gang to which he belongs or the 
club into which it merges affords oppor- 
tunity for its exercise, while the impalpa- 
ble influences of the community as a whole 
exert no small power over his developing 
character. And last, but by no means least, 
is the force of organized religion. I put it 
this way rather than simply religion, for 
] mean more than the teaching which the 
child receives from devout parents and at 
home, or the influence of good people to- 
ward goodness. I mean all that group of 
influences which come into his life from 
public worship, and service through the 
Church or it may be the synagogue, and 


























































































































































































































ious from the instruction in religion as given 
his in the established schools belonging to his 
A parents’ church. This includes the knowl- 
) ex edge of and faith in God as the highest 
and motive power for right living. 
juire These four forces in former times worked 
into together. There was co-operation between 
ideal them, and as a result a well balanced char- 
hink- acter was developed. I say well balanced, 
ldren for it is not too much to assert that in each 
ig an child born into the world one finds the 
, with elements which underlie these several 
1 that @ forces; he needs growth on the physical 
ideal @ side of life, for which the home is primar- 
e him @ ily responsible; he needs growth in wis- 
ntical dom for which he looks to the school; and 
riving in experience with his fellows which comes 
“jdeas } from association with men in society or, 
y con @ in boy’s terms, the gang; and not least he 
. form # needs the religious growth. It is this full- 
trying # rounded life which found its most perfect 
example in the life of Jesus Christ, “who 
increased,” we are told “in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man.” 
- boy's @ That Jewish training under which His 
arly in @ earthly life was developed failed in no 
nd got @ part to bring into proper play these very 
. home, f§ forces we have been considering: the home 
f upon @ influences, the synagogue school, the sense 
er than of membership in the people of God, and 
ty. No@™ that penetrating religious training which 
innings @ found its fruitage in a life that was wholly 
pull of @ Without sin. 
He gets This well rounded and fine balance has 
es. been lost in the present situation in Amer- 








ica, and as a result we are finding our- 
selves face to face with problems with our 
young people and children which demand 
solution. Men, expert in education, are 
beginning to recognize afresh that if we 
are to give our boys and girls a well de- 
veloped character we must see to it that 
they get the impact of all these forces, 
home, school, society and religion. We 
have had this mutual co-operation between 
home and school for many years. Parents 
and teachers are mutually interested and 
mutually helpful, the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations which are such a valuable factor 
in the school life and the child’s life today 
are evidences of this. The effort of the 
schools to supply what is wanting in the 
home care for health is another evidence 
of this working together. Still more true 
is the co-operation between school and 
home and the state or society. I do not 
mean that underlying evidence which shows 
itself in the support of the public schools, 
so much as the deep interest which is taken 
in educational problems and the ready re- 
sponse to the appeals for support, when 
these are put before the communities in a 
way that makes their value clear. We see 
it, too, on the other side when the schools, 
recognizing that their work with the young 
people must fit them for life in society, 
attempt to meet the public demand by part- 
time work in actual shop practice and in 
vocational work. It showed itself during 
the war in the instant reponse of the schools 
to the Red Cross and other demands, and 
in the response for appeals to Near East 
and similar relief agencies and in local 


charities at Christmas and Thanksgiving 
time. , 


Religion in Character Building 

The co-operation to-day, however, stops 
here; or did stop here until recently and 
still does in most places. The four forces 
are reduced to three, as far as working to- 
gether is concerned. Organized religion 
has no recognized place in the education 
of the children in co-operation with the 
other forces which influence his life. It 
is left to parental care, or indifference, to 
supply the missing factor. And as a re- 
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sult the child thinks religion is of second- 
ary importance if of any importance what- 
ever, and completely separates it from his 
chief interest and greatest business, his edu- 
cation. The outcome is not hard to find. 
Today the men best able to speak do not 
hesitate to own their inability to solve the 
problem of character formation without the 
help of religion.. They are realizing what 
Judge Hoyt of the Children’s Court in New 
York is reported to have said: “If our ex- 
perience in the Children’s court has proved 
one thing it is that religion is essential in 
the training of children and that no lasting 
good can be achieved when their spiritual 
development is neglected.” He is’ but ap- 
plying to the child-life that great principle 
which George Washington voiced in his 
Farewell Address to the American People: 
“Whatever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined education on minds of pecu- 
liar structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” We must, once more, if we are to 
secure these desired ends, restore the co- 
operation between religion as an organized 
force in life and the home and school and 
society. 

How can this be done? We cannot, if 
we would, bring religion into the school 
curriculum. American fundamental law 
forbids it and American sentiment stands 
boldly behind the law. There can never 
be, in this country, and no one wants, any 
union between church and state. But that 
does not preclude co-operation between 
them to secure what is recognized as an 
imperative factor in character building. 
Some way must be found because the pres- 
ent condition demands it. When it is re- 
ported that more than a half of the total 
population of this country is frankly pagan, 
i. e., unconnected with any organized re- 
ligious body; when from thirty to sixty 
per cent of the children of the community 
never get any religious instruction outside 
a barely possible home training; when the 
time spent in religious instruction in non- 
Roman Christian churches averages little 
more than thirty hours a year, and much 
of it is so far below the standard of in- 


struction of the secular schools that it is 
held in small repute by the children who 
do go to the Sunday schools; it is time that 
something should be done. Adequate re- 
ligious instruction of a character which 
commends itself to the pupils as of an im. 
portance equal to the instruction given in 
secular subjects in the public schools; more 
time that the impression may be made 
deeply enough to last from class period to 
class period; skilled and trained teachers 
with suitable equipment; are some of the 
things necessary. But more than all, and 
without which it is all impossible, there 
must be co-operation between the Church 
and the other three forces, which means 
in effect, co-operation between the church 
and the school. And this leads to the 
Week-day Church School. 


Community Co-operation 


By this we mean a school for instruction 
and training in religion, held during the 
week, and within the school hours but not 
within the school buildings, with the con- 
sent and approval of the school authorities 
who, on demand from the parents and the 
public, have granted release for such in- 
struction to all children whose parents ask 
it. In almost every state—I know of but 
one exception—this permission has been 
granted gladly by the school officials, when- 
ever the teaching conditions in the Week- 
day Church School have been of a proper 
educational standard. When this permis- 
sion is granted, the local school board, 
upon request of the parents acting generally 
through the formation of a local board 
of religious education, has designated the 
time for such release from school hours. 
The several religious bodies in the com- 
munity then institute local church schools 
to which the children are sent upon the 
request of their parents. In some localities 
these schools are interdenominational; in 
others, probably the most numerous group, 
they are under a community board of Re 
ligious Education but are purely denomina- 
tional in the actual instruction, each church 
taking care of the children whose parents 
designate this as the place for their own 
children to secure religious instruction and 
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training. The plan is no longer a mere ex- 
periment; its developments from the Gary 
schools, where it first attracted attention, 
have been many and great. It appeals to 
all types of religious bodies. The Hebrews 
in some cities and towns; the Roman Cath- 
olics especially where they have not a 
parochial school, and the non-Roman Chris- 
tian bodies have all welcomed it. It is 
not a panacea; it will not “run itself”; it 
takes time and money and work. But it 
does secure that without which the chil- 
dren of today cannot hope to be properly 
trained in that wholeness and full-rounded- 
ness of character, the cordial co-operation 
between the Religious Forces of the Com- 
munity and the other forces which emanate 


from home and ‘society and school; and, 
through this co-operation, really make edu- 
cation a unitary process which gathers into 
its sweep all the forces which make for 
the perfect character and without which. we 
can hope for no stable continuance of home 
or state or nation, nor even religion itself. 

What can you do? Study the movement, 
create public sentiment, secure true co- 


. operation in your community; and then, 


when the time comes, as it will before long, 
that such co-operation appears in your 
town, stand behind it with all your power 
to make it a success and to perfect your 
boys and your girls into the men and 
women the nation needs and God wants 
them to become. 
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WO years ago Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
former Commissioner of Education, 


instituted the observance of the first 
week in December as “Education Week.” 
The American Legion last year became in- 
terested in the perpetuation of such a week 
and took the initiative in inviting the Na- 
tional Education Association and other or- 
ganizations to co-operate in the observance 
of “American Education Week.” This year 
the United States Bureau of Education is 
co-operating with the American Legion and 
the National Education Association in in- 
viting every American organization, club, 
church, school, newspaper, magazine, thea- 
ter and individual, and bodies of every de- 
scription to participate in making the week, 
December 3 to 9, a real nation-wide re- 
vival of educational enthusiasm. 

The Americanism Commission of the 
American Legion called upon the Commis- 
sioner of Education to invite President 
Harding to issue a Proclamation for the 
observance of this week. The President has 
given assurance of his desire and willing- 
ness to do this. 

The Bureau of Education has arranged 
with the Interdepartment Advisory Com- 


mittee on Government Radio Broadcasting 
to use the Government’s broadcasting sta- 
tions twice a day throughout the week for 
the promulgation of educational radio ma- 
terial in connection with the week’s cam- 
paign. 

The Commissioner of Education called 
upon Will H. Hays, President of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, to discover to what extent the 
motion-picture houses of America would 
co-operate. Mr. Hays was very generous 
and enthusiastic and has definitely arranged 
for the working out of a program in which 
the facilities of the motion-picture houses 
may be used effectively during American 
Education Week. 

All governors, mayors, and others in 
places of executive authority are expected 
and invited to issue proclamations and 
otherwise promote general observance of 
this great movement in behalf of education. 

It seemed wise, in order that the cam- 
paign might be concentrated upon phases 
of education which are of outstanding sig- 
nificance, to designate certain days on 
which topics should be stressed. These 
days are as follows: Sunday, December 3, 
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God and Country; Monday, December 4, 
American Citizenship; Tuesday, December 
5, Patriotism; Wednesday, December 6, 
School and Teacher; Thursday, Decem- 
ber 7, Illiteracy; Friday, December 8, 
Equality of Opportunity; and Saturday, 
December 9, Physical Education and Hy- 
giene. These topics have been selected be- 
cause they are considered to be matters of 


national importance and desirable through- 
out the country. It is suggested that these 
topics should not preclude the various 
States from emphasizing those features of 
education which need to be emphasized at 
this time in their respective States, nor 
should they prevent cities and localities 
from pushing their individual needs. 
Washington, D. C., 1922. 


Oo 5e 


Che Ethics of Christmas Giving 


BY CORA C. BRIGHT 


EARS of persistent effort have 

) brought us a “safe and sane 4th.” 

Might we now hope to attain eventu- 
ally to a safe and sane Christmas—safe for 
our morals and sane as to conduct? 

Let us see how the average American 
family celebrates the Christmas time; about 
three weeks before—when the stores begin 
to mark time for us with—‘only 21 days 
till Christmas”—we feel our blood begin 
to rise and wax hotter and hotter until, in 
a fever of haste and actiyity, we join the 
whole female portion of the community 
and yield to the clutch of the gift-making 
microbe. This microbe drags its victims 
out of bed early and keeps them out of bed 
late; it causes mothers to neglect their chil- 
dren, wives their husbands and home-mak- 
ers their homes. At another time and sea- 
son any woman showing such alarming 
symptoms would be adjudged insane and 
dragged off to an asylum or rest cure. 

The diagnosis would be something like 
this: first, a great and nervous haste alto- 
gether out of proportion to the work to be 
accomplished; second, a strange lapse of 
judgment which causes the victim to give 
the best and most beautiful gifts to those 
who already have a superabundance of this 
world’s goods, and offer the trifling. and 
useless things to the needy; third, a ten- 
dency to present the family with the things 
she wants herself, for instance an_ ice- 
pitcher to her husband and a table scarf 
to her son; fourth, a wild desire to scram- 
ble together things from the bargain coun- 
ter, purchasing any thing and everything 
in the hope that it may fit some one’s case; 
fifth, a total disregard of the rights and 


the comfort of those who must serve be- 
hind the counters through the long and 
weary hours. Then—when the last package 
is wrapped, beribboned and duly labeled, 
she sinks, exhausted into the nearest chair 
with no strength left to enjoy the happy day. 

Have I overdrawn the picture? Not 
every victim has all the symptoms but who 
of us will not own to most of them? 

Let us soberly analyze the products of 
this insane activity. Let us lay them all 
out for inspection that we may see what 
has been accomplished. Here are bags— 
of every size and value—made of every- 
thing from shoe-strings to satin; here are 
doilies, cushions, pin trays, ash trays, use- 
less bits of china, brass and copper; here 
are jabots and bows and berthas and col- 
lars and beads and boxes and baskets an 
endless clutter of things selected with al- 
most no thought of the tastes, the needs 
or the wishes of the recipient. 

Now the question comes—what has been 
accomplished? Do we need such a hodge- 
podge to convey our love? Did the ash 
tray speak to your husband or lover or 
brother of the tender thoughts you hold 
for him? Will the socks of which your 
husband was in need mean anything but 
socks to him, be they silk or cotton? 

Of course, they may, but the chances are 
they won’t. I do not wish to poke fun 
at the vague but frantic efforts that all 
the world makes at Christmas time to as 
sure all the rest of the world that it is be- 
loved. I suppose to love in a foolish way 
is better than not to love at all. So, if we 
need chafing dishes and pickle forks to con 
vey the spirit of Peace and Goodwill— 
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why, let’s have them! After all it is not 
so much the kind of gifts we bestow as 
the manner of giving at which I rail. So 
much hard work, so little thought, goes 
into our Christmas giving! The day after 
Christmas the stores are thronged with 
people returning their gifts or exchanging 
them. Often the check is sent with the gift 
for this very purpose. 

Now, just suppose that every gift made 
was the expression of love unbounded from 
the giver to the receiver. Don’t you see 
that the stores would be quite deserted after 
Christmas? Every gift would then be a 
treasure not to be parted with. 

I realize that it is easier to demolish than 
to construct—easier to point out flaws than 
to point to the remedy, but perhaps my own 
experience may indicate my idea of a pos- 
sible change for the better. It is twenty- 
seven years since I began to realize how 
vain were my efforts to keep pace with the 
ever increasing Christmas rush. Like my 
friends I had sewed and stitched and knit- 
ted and crocheted and embroidered and 
spattered and beaded and braided and made 
satin roses and wool and wax flowers, un- 
til I was wild-eyed and sleepless, weary 
and disgusted, all to produce what? A lot 
of senseless, useless things without which 
both my friends and I would have been 
better off. Once for all I faced the situ- 
ation, laid out my course and started on 
the path I have followed ever since. I 
found that it was better to give more of 
myself and less of my goods. I found that 
a personal letter without a gift brought my 
friends nearer to me than any gift with- 
out that close personal thought. I didn’t 
turn to the now so popular Christmas cards 
either, although I saw a woman buy and 
address a dozen in as many minutes, not 
reading one of them! I don’t object to 
Christmas cards, though when I receive one 
with a St. Valentine sentiment on it, I am, 
I must confess, a little suspicious of the 
spirit that prompted it. But I wrote let- 
ters. And I would like to convince you 
what a joy those Christmas letters can be- 
come. Through them I gather about me all 
my oldest, dearest friends: distance no 
longer separates us and there is no more 


forgetting. “You hate to write letters?” 
Well, of course I had no hope of convince- 
ing you—so many people hate to write 
letters! But just suppose that mother wrote 
a little line to father, out of the tenderness 
of her heart, telling him how she appre- 
ciated his loving care, or how she honored 
him for a kindly and generous act to his 
neighbor. And suppose father wrote a let- 
ter to the son home from college for the 
holidays telling him how proud he was of 
his progress and how certain of his integ- 
rity. And mother to daughter, expressing 
her appreciation of the sacrifice daughter 
had made in remaining at home to help 
instead of going away to school as she 
wished. How the eyes of father and mother 
would fill, if son and daughter in the still- 
ness of the night sat up to write a letter 
telling them how they appreciated, though 
they did not always show it, the sacrifices 
mother and father were making to give 
them a better chance in the world. What 
gift could you make that would not sink 
into insignificance beside such a letter? 

What about gifts to children? Here, too, 
in our efforts to make them happy, we miss 
the very point and purpose of Christmas. 
We load the child with things until he is 
confused and bewildered. His toys are all 
so “ready-made” so absolutely finished and 
complete, that the only thing left for him 
to do is to smash them all up and start 
fresh. Smash up the toy engine and make 
of the fragments a wonderful choo-choo car 
that will go anywhere his imagination leads. 
Smash up the prim and perfect wooden 
horse and harness up a kitchen chair which 
he can drive all through wonderland! 

And in the joy of giving we allow him 
almost no share. The gifts sent in his name 
are “done up” in his absence—he bothers 
us so—or sent from the department store. 
Of helping the needy he knows nothing. 
We allow—not only allow, but teach—him 
to center his thoughts on getting; that 
spirit of getting which is so all too strong 
in the world today is the spirit we are cul- 
tivating in him. 

But Christmas time is the time of “Peace” 
and “Goodwill.” “Peace on Earth, Good- 
will to Men.” Can we not make it so? 
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THe Community MEMorRY 


\ N J] HAT the memory is to the indi- 
vidual, the library is to the com- 
munity. A man without a memory 
would be without intellectual capital, with- 
out connected experience, without a back- 
ground, without ability to profit by the 
successes and failures of his past, without 
that mass of experience by which men make 
wise decisions, without good judgment or 
the possibility of having it. The human 
race deprived of its libraries would like- 
wise be deprived of the intellectual, moral, 
and social heritage of the ages. 

Scientists estimate that man has been 
upon the earth some five thousand cen- 
turies. Written history covers scarce four 
thousand years. That is but a short period 
in the long history of human endeavor, 
but in it man has made more progress than 
in all the previous ages. Each generation 
through the use of recorded wisdom has 
been able to profit by the achievements of 
the generations that went before. Even 
more striking evidence of the value of re- 
corded knowledge is found in the rapid 
progress of recent centuries. 


MENTAL DIssIPATION 


The books of ancient times were multi- 
plied by slow and laborious processes— 
copied patiently by hand. A volume that 
might now be printed in a day took years 
to produce. Learning was one of the rare 
and precious luxuries—the privilege of a 
most fortunate few. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the art of printing from moveable 
type began, a tedious and difficult process 
for multiplying the thoughts of men, but as 
the first in a long chain of improvements 


‘Department of the National Educational -Association 
LIBRARIES FOR CITIZENSHIP 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Managing Editor of the Journal of the National Education Association 





in the printing art it is of the highest sig- 
nificance. At the other end of the chain 
are the linotype, the monotype, and the 
great rotary presses that hurl forth mam- 
moth newspapers at the rate of thousands 
per hour. Now the man in the street may 
have for a penny a mass of printed matter 
that but a few generations ago only princes 
and kings could enjoy. Indeed so plenti- 
ful has the printed page become that so- 
ciety faces new dangers in consequence— 
the dangers of the dissipated mind. Dis- 
sipation means wastefulness, the disin- 
tegration of life’s strongest forces, the 
degradation of its noblest purposes. The 
dissipated mind is thin in knowledge and 
thought, shallow, visionary, lacking in 
method and working power. There are 
other causes than the misuse of print for 
the dissipated mind—the movie, the fever 
of city life, and the strain of our changing 
ideals. These other causes we may here 
pass by. It is print that concerns us now. 

In early days, the man who made a book 
did so because he was a superior man, en- 
dowed with ethical or religious purpose or 
with high appreciation of the importance 
of his task and a sense of lofty obligation 
to make his work count for the betterment 
of humanity. Printing is now a business— 
a means of making money. It still attracts 
persons of fine moral and esthetic quality, 
but it is not dominated by a sense of obli- 
gation to serve the common good as are 
teaching, and medicine, and the ministry. 
Bad books mingle freely with good. Mis- 
information rubs shoulders with correct in- 
formation. Deadening expanses of sterile 
statements often hide the real gold of 
human thought. 
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The free public school—charged with 
responsibility for training citizens—teaches 
the masses to read. Too often it fails to 
teach them what to read, or to instill that 
taste for the best without which no educa- 
tion is complete. Too frequently our young 
people look upon the school as a place 
for preparing to earn money or as a cere- 
mony to be gone through with and forgot- 
ten, failing to realize that the mind, like 
the muscles of the body, weakens with dis- 
use. 


THE Two ButLpers 


The boy who finishes only eight grades 
and continues to read wisely, is better off 
than one who finishes high school or the 
university and straightway goes mentally 
to sleep, thinking his education complete. 
This is the real reason for having the best 
teachers in the grades, and paying them 
salaries as good as teachers can get in high 
school or college. It is the reason for the 
library. And let it not be forgotten that 
the work of the librarian and the work of 
the teacher are different kinds of work. 
Rarely have both been performed success- 
fully at the same time by the same person. 
The teacher’s task is to lay the foundation, 
to quicken interests, to fit the child out 
with the minimum essentials that every 
citizen must have as a beginning. It is hers 
to inspire ideals and start youth on the 
path of the intelligent life. It is for the 
librarian to work with the teacher and to 
continue to build after the formal work of 
the teacher must end. 

The librarian ministers to the intellectual 
life of the entire community, regardless of 
age, creed, condition, or sex. He studies 
the community—brings to it that part of 
the world’s wisdom that it can use and 
profit by. Out of the tens of thousands of 
books that each year roll from the presses 
of the world he garners the few that belong 
to his community. That is a great respon- 
sibility and a wonderful opportunity. It 
makes the librarian a dynamic leader—no 
longer a mere keeper of books. The libra- 
tian should be among the best trained and 
most gifted of citizens. According to 
standards recently set up by the American 


Library Association, the public library 
should have for its work annually one dol- 
lar for each man woman and child in the 
community. How insignificant this amount 
seems when measured by the cigar bill, or 
the telephone bill, or the automobile bill! 


THE Power oF Books 


There are those among us who poke fun 
at scholarship and speak of book-learning 
as if it were something remote and apart 
from life. They forget that Benjamin 
Franklin had the greatest library in the 
Colonies and drew from it much of the 
wisdom that helped him to shape the desti- 
nies of Nations; they do not know that 
George Washington had a library rich not 
only in books of literature and history, but 
well stocked with practical treatises on 
agriculture which he used for the improve- 
ment of his plantation; these sneerers at 
learning do not realize that Lincoln with 
the mere handful of books that he was able 
to borrow, had more than most of his 
neighbors in a time when books were few 
and costly; they have not known how 
Roosevelt drew his great initiative and 
originality from his prolific reading, and 
how Edison starts his wonderful mind on 
the trail of an invention by first devouring 
all that he can gather that has been printed 
on the subject. 

The book has been and will continue to 
be a powerful force in our life—a force 
whose sway will not be lessened by tele- 
phone, by newspaper, by automobile, or by 
radio. The reason for this dominance of 
the book is simple. The men and women 
who count most, who aspire to leadership, 
who command respect, who have judgment 
that wins—these will always be the men 
and women who turn to the best books of 
the ages to sharpen their minds and quicken 
their souls by touching the bed rock of 
human wisdom. 

Let us therefore have libraries and ever 
more libraries, in charge of well-trained, 
vigorous, competent, and broad-minded 
librarians, to the end that we may have citi- 
zens who will keep themselves intellectually 
fit—worthy of our Nation’s responsibility, 
opportunity, and promise. 
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AMERICAN EpucaTion WEEK—Reports 
from every section of the United States in- 
dicate that American Education Week, De- 
cember, will be widely observed by hun- 
dreds of organizations—local, State and 
National. In all of these elaborate plans, 
the central idea of the week must not be 
forgotten. Its primary purpose is to focus 
the attention of all thinking people upon 
the basic needs of public education. 

THE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE—Teach- 
ers in high-schools are generally better 
paid than teachers in elementary schools. 
Educational leaders throughout the country 
now maintain that this practice is wrong. 
The vast majority of children do not go 
beyond the elementary school. The early 
years of the child’s life are the most plastic 
years. It is then that the best teachers 


are needed. Recognizing this principle, a 
number of leading cities have adopted sal- 
ary schedules which provide equal salaries 
for all teachers of equal ability, training, 


and experience, regardless of the grades in 
which they teach. The plan encourages 
teachers naturally fitted for work with ele- 
mentary pupils to give their lives to that 
service, with assurance that they will be 
well paid without attempting to work in 
high schools for which they may be less 
well adapted. Among the cities which have 
adopted the single salary schedule are 
Denver, Des Moines, Duluth, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and Cleveland. 

EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION—Civic organ- 
izations have this year played an important 
part in election campaigns. They have 
helped to elect to State legislatures and to 
Congress, men and women who have vision 
enough to conserve the interests of chil- 
dren. The elections are now over but there 
is still an important task ahead. The men 
who are soon to sit in legislative halls 
should understand the position of their con- 
stituents on important educational and so- 
cial questions. If they are wavering in 
their positions, this information will help 
them to decide. If they are already favor- 
able to educational legislation, knowing 
that constituents are solidly behind them 
will strengthen their positions with their 


Notes from the NE. eA. 


fellows. Let everyone who has the inter- 
ests of the children at heart keep in close 
touch with educational legislation. 

THE TOWNER-STERLING Bitt—lIt is be- 
lieved that the Towner-Sterling bill now 
has more friends in Congress than ever be- 
fore. The work of the great women’s or- 
ganizations has had telling effect. How- 
ever, the opposition to the bill needs to be 
watched. The opposition of certain mon- 
eyed interests gives the enemies of the bill 
great financial resources. What they lack 
in money the friends of the measure must 
make up in renewed energy and enthusiasm. 
Be sure that your United States senator or 
representative knows where YOU stand on 
this vital measure. 

A Gicantic WorLp Trust For Epuca- 
TION—A proposal has been made that the 
billions of dollars of allied war debts be 
made a perpetual trust fund for the use of 
the children of the world who have been 
deprived of many opportunities as a result 
of the war. Great organizations are already 
taking up the movement which promises to 
meet with favor, both in financial and edu- 
cational circles. 

OVERLOADING TEACHERS—Any parent 
who has lived with a family of active chil- 
dren for even a few hours a day knows 
something of the energy that is required, 
even by mere association with them. How 
much greater is the energy required of a 
teacher who presides over an entire room 
full of children! One of the worst crimes 
in education is the overloading of teachers. 
It is unjust both to teachers and children. 
The best results are obtained with not over 
twenty or thirty pupils per teacher. 

Turirt Epucation—Every child should 
be taught to earn an honest living. He 
should also be taught to make provision for 
himself and those dependent upon him 
when he is no longer able to engage im 
productive work. The practice of thrift is 
being taught in scores of American cities, 
according to an article recently published 
in the Journal of the American Bankers 
Association, describing the thrift movement 
in the United States. 

Joy ELMER Morean. 
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THE CHILD AND THE KINDERGARTEN 


BY JULIA WADE ABBOT 








Part I 


HEN you went to school, “in- 

\) \ school” and “out-of-school” were 
two very different kinds of places, 

and to many it may seem strange to see 
children playing with dolls and blocks and 
going on excursions; but why should not 
schools change and grow better, as well as 
other things in this modern world? We 
have waked up to the fact that “the whole 
boy comes to school.” Long ago children 
were expected to become disembodied in- 
tellects when once they had stepped over 
the solemn threshold. But the children 
remained the same children, and they did 
not shed their interests in the cloakroom 
as they did their hats and coats. Long be- 
fore manual training and nature study were 
recognized parts of the school curriculum, 
they were introduced surreptitiously by the 
small boy on ‘the back seat. Jackknives 
operated upon woodwork, as many a deep- 
scarred desk can testify. Nature study also 
was introduced unofficially; and June bugs, 


turtles, and hop-toads played their part in 
the drama of teacher versus boy. We are 
beginning to realize that children learn 
many valuable things outside of school 
through their work and play and social in- 
tercourse, and we are beginning to realize 
that we may well use some of these inter- 
ests in school. 

An editorial in the Saturday Evening 
Post on “Teaching Children,” states the 
fact in this way: 

“Laziness is an adult vice. Children are 
almost never lazy. The ant and the little 
busy bee having nothing on a company of 
small children engaged in digging a canal 
through the sand on the beach. Watch any 
normal group of children of any age from 
2 to 15. They are busy all the time—ex- 
pending energy. Children work gladly and 
zealously at their own business. They balk 
only at business that is prescribed for them 
by some one else and that does not engage 
their own creative and imitative instincts. 
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Make a boy think he is really doing some- 
thing, really getting a grip on the world 
about him—and there will be no more com- 
plaint of laziness. It is a very familiar 
fact that, if a grammar-school boy once 
gets into the real creative world of indus- 
try, he can hardly be dragooned back to 
textbooks and school routine. The big 
thing in education is so to link up the 
school with the visible bustling world as to 
keep the child’s workmanlike instincts en- 
gaged. The fairly common pedagogic and 
natural complaint that children are lazy is 
entirely wrong. Anybody, teacher or 
parent, who thinks that, is on the wrong 
track.” 

The way a little child gains knowledge 
of the big world is through the lively and 
energetic way in which he plays out the life 
around him. At the age of 5 or 6, if he is 
thinking, he is “in action” at the same time. 
A large part of kindergarten education con- 
sists in furnishing the right kind of play 
material and the boys and girls to play 
with. The ability to work and play with 
other people, respecting their rights and 
enjoying their companionship, is one of the 
most valuable lessons anyone can learn. 
No child can be educated alone. We are 
judged by the relationship we establish 
with our peers, not by our relationship to 
our inferiors or to our superiors! In many 
families the younger child must either de- 
fer to his older brothers or sisters because 
they are older, or else is babied and in- 
dulged because he is younger. Adjustment 
to 30 children of his own age creates an 
entirely different situation. It is most in- 
teresting to watch how children of different 
temperaments and with different home 
training find themselves in the social life 
of the kindergarten. 

“Teach children by children! If men 
were made for men, so are children for 
children, only much more beautifully,” 
said Jean Paul Richter more than one hun- 
dred years ago. 

But through their play, kindergarten 
children are not only learning the give- 
and-take of social life, but what they play 
about fosters an interest in the life around 
them, and they begin to understand it bet- 


ter. Little mothers from time immemorial 
have gone “Round the Mulberry Bush,” 
and ambitious small boys have played out 
what they wanted to be when they grew up. 
Spectacular callings make their appeal in 
the dash of the fire engine, the clang of 
the street car, or the siren note of the pop- 
corn wagon! Finance and the professions 
are too subtle for an intelligence only five 
years old, though in one kindergarten, 
prize fighter, garbage man, and millionaire 
were suggested in connection with future 
callings. “Playing house” leads to a series 
of delightful plays through the year. The 
doll babies are cared for, washed and 
dressed, and taken for walks; but by and 
by the play grows bigger, and father is 
given his breakfast in the morning and 
goes to his work. Mother must shop at the 
store, and street cars are made of kinder- 
garten chairs; and after work the family 
must be entertained, and small actors on 
a mimic stage develop their art. Then the 
circus comes to town, and its glories are 
lived over again in the kindergarten. This 
dramatic play, with all its wealth of inter- 
ests, is illustrated in song and picture and 
story. On the low bulletin boards in the 
kindergarten room are pictures of mothers 
and babies, and different kinds of work- 
men, and animals on the farm; pictures in 
bright and pretty colors that all children 
love. To bring good pictures to a child’s 
attention early, and to awaken interest in 
them, is an effective means of shutting out 
all the cross and ugly things that crowd on 
his consciousness every day. 

The children make picture books of their 
own and illustrate these, too, with that 
sublime-childish faith in one’s own ability 


‘which says, “I started to make a black- 


smith, but he looks more like a monkey; 
but see! he has a hammer in his hand, so 
you'll know what he is!” 

All the children’s plays are made more 
vivid and interesting by the excursions 
of the whole kindergarten to see the real 
things that they have played and talked 
about. 

When gardens have been planted in the 
window boxes, it is gardens that leap 
into consciousness as the trolley car beats 
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the children away from the city for one 
happy day in the country. After one such 
excursion the kindergarten children heard 
some of the older children in the school 
assembly sing a song which had a line, 
“Hear the happy children singing in the 
fields!” When the kindergarten children 
had come back to their own room, and 
were sitting rather awed and quiet on their 
small chairs, after the “big” experience of 
being with the whole school, one little 
maiden said with a sigh, “We were happy, 
and we were singing in the fields!” 


twinkle, little star” had been placed on the 
low bulletin board in the kindergarten 
room, and the next day while Archie was 
looking at it he said to the teacher, “Last 
night I went to the corner to git a paper 
for my father, and a bunch of stars fol- 
lowed me over and the same bunch fol- 
lowed me back.” If you had met the little 
street Arab with the pennies held tight in 
his grubby little hand, you might have seen 
only the commercial instinct that the city 
fosters in its children, but the kindergarten 
had opened the child’s eyes to the sky above 











The Children’s Garden 


The poet said, “Things we have passed 
perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see” 
we learn to love because a picture of these 
common things opens our eyes to their 
beauty; so Archie’s eyes were opened. Jes- 
sie Wilcox Smith’s picture of “Twinkle, 


him, whose beauties have to compensate 
the city child for the lack of trees and 
brooks and flowers. . 

Happy experiences in school, enjoyed 
with so many little boys and girls, open the 
door to a new world. 








Wise and judicious modes of education, patronized and supported 
by communities, will draw together the sons of the rich and the poor, 
among whom it makes no distinction; it will cultivate the natural genius, 
elevate the soul, excite laudable emulation to excel in knowledge, piety, 
and benevolence; and, finally, it will reward its patrons and benefactors 
by shedding its benign influence on the public mind.—John Adams. 
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Educating the (hild At Home 


BY ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


The Study of a Child 


(Continued) 


IV 


WESTFIELD, Marcu 4. 
My dear Miss Lynch: 

I am most heartily in accord with your 
ideas and I have resolved to apply them 
to little Esther to the best of my ability. 

We have been teaching poetry, as I told 
you, for some time, and a new Bible verse 
every Sunday. She has learned the 23d 
Psalm and Luke 18: 16. Perhaps our selec- 
tion wasn’t the very best for the child, but 
our intentions were good. 

Little Esther helps me to make her bed, 
runs her little carpet sweeper, dry-mops 
and dusts mother’s room before she starts 
the day with her toys. She has already 
learned to pick up the soiled linen, etc., 
and put it in the hamper, so along that 
line I feel we are making progress. 

I feel that help in discipline is what I 
need, for my little lady doesn’t always obey 
as I want her to. What would you sug- 
gest to make her understand clearly that 
she must obey instantly? 

Then there is another little difficulty. 
Since writing you, I purchased a black- 
board and she has learned to make the let- 
ter A. She can do it very well, but she 
dislikes to, it seems, so all the time she is 
making the letters she is playing with some- 
thing else with her left hand, or in other 
words, it hasn’t her whole attention. I 
allowed her to use the colored crayons to 
make them and was more successful. She 
loves to take a book and hunt up all the 
A’s, big and little, and the B’s, and she 
counts readily up to ten and counts the 
number of people in a room and so on. 
I am so anxious to succeed with her that 
I am almost tense on the subject. 

Thanking you for your personal interest 
which I appreciate, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


Bryn Mawr, Marcu 8. 


My dear Mrs. 

Your letter makes me wish for the wis- 
dom of Solomon in answering it, lest you 
be disappointed with my best efforts. 


“You ask for wine and bread to feed the soul; 
I give you what I can, not what I would.” 


Before talking about the child this time, 
let us talk about yourself. You are taking 
your responsibility not too seriously, but 
too intensely. You must not get tense, 
Most of. your worry comes from too-anx- 
ious solicitude about the future. You and 
I have nothing to do with the future. We 
are responsible only for today. If you can 
persuade yourself to live just one day at 
a time, you will begin to take things easily 
and therefore to do them well. 

We both realize certain difficulties that 
are ahead. But the man who most vividly 
realizes a difficulty is the man who is most 
likely to overcome it, for he finds at hand 
the tools to work with. You must take 
command of circumstances and not allow 
circumstances to take command of you. 
If you are fretful or nervous, your child, 
our present care, will be naughty and dis- 
obedient. Nervousness is a sign of weak- 
ness instantly read by the child and used 
by her to gain the upper hand. Cultivate 
strength by saving your force. 

Now, nothing saves force like silence. 
Nothing is more forceful than silence. The 
mechanical force that is at work on any 
single day of spring sending the sap 
through the tree from root to crown, mak- 
ing the grass sprout up in all the fields, is 
simply beyond calculation by any known 
system of reckoning. Yet all goes on in 
the most absolute silence. Quietude, like 
silent motion, gives the impression of in- 
tense power. The quiet manner is the 
effective manner. 
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Now let us go at once to the matter of 
discipline. Under no circumstances can 
you do the most and the best for little 
Esther until she has become spontaneously, 
not to say automatically, submissive to 
parental authority. I do not approve of 
the stereotyped maxim that children should 
obey their “elders.” They should obey 
God, their parents, their teachers, and the 
law of the land. Outside of this, I do not 
strongly favor submission, except to neces- 
sity. 

I have in mind a boy nearly six years 
old, the pet of five older children and his 
father, who—strongheaded by nature—es- 
caped correction until nearly five because 
of the constant protests: “He is only a lit- 
tle boy,” “Surely you wouldn’t punish that 
baby,” “Isn’t he cunning! His mother 
can’t do a thing with him,” etc. The sturdy 
young rascal himself would say, “Don’t 
make me do that, mother; I am only a 
little boy—such a very little boy.” Now, 
for the past year, I have been witnessing 
an incessant, hard struggle between mother 
and child. The mother, who sensed the 
danger, did not give in, though she had 
to inflict corporal chastisement an unbe- 
lievable number of times. Now, at last, 
he obeys instantly and with apparent wil- 
lingness, though there may still be turmoil 
in his little chest. All this unseemly strife 
would have been avoided had the little 
rebel been taken in hand in time. Now, 
your little girl is of a different type, and 
you have commenced early enough to win 
with ease and unruffled dignity. 

This letter may convey the impression 
that, in my opinion, you have a bad child 
on your hands. Nothing of the kind. But 
these early faults should be corrected with- 
out delay. If they are eliminated, you can 
more easily keep other weeds down. Do 
not allow bad habits to form. If your 
watchfulness relaxes, a repeated contrary 
act of the child will naturally develop into 
a habit of lawlessness. The longer this is 
allowed to go on, the older she gets, the 
harder will you find its suppression. There- 
fore, beware of such apologetic excuses as: 
“She is only a baby,” “She will outgrow 
that,” “She will understand better when she 


is older and more sensible.” Do not hood- 
wink your conscience, but squarely face 
your difficulty and do your duty by your 
child. The distance from pole to pole is 
not greater than the divergence between 
cruelty and discipline, and it is time that 
American parents realized this fact. It is 
high time that they returned to the cus- 
toms which implanted respect for parental 
experience and wisdom and the fear of 
God in the hearts of the children. We must 
get back to the idea which prevailed before 
the days of schools, that the child is a 
gift of God to the home, and that the first 
duty of parents is rightly to discipline and 
educate their children. 

Children love to yield strict obedience, 
yet they cannot be obedient until training 
has made them so. The spirit may be ever 
so willing, but the flesh resists until steady 
practice makes compliance with rightful 
authority not only easy but pleasurable. 

A child should be taught to obey before 
it is a year old. If this has not been done, 
we must content ourselves to lead by de- 
grees, by ever-watchful efforts, by never- 
relaxing authority, to that obedience which 
is yielded by every fiber of the body and 
mind. 

How secure ready obedience? By cor- 
recting a fault the first time it occurs. 
Many young mothers overlook a first fault 
in the delusive hope that it will not occur 
again. It will always occur again, or else 
its twin-sister will appear. It is ever so 
much easier to correct a fault the first time 
than the second or third. 

How punish? Children soon become in- 
different to sermons and long talks. Scold- 
ings and naggings and threats are worse 
than useless. One popular: prescription 
says we should punish by natural conse- 
quences. Yet in many instances this would 
amount to inconceivable cruelty. The nat- 
ural consequence of indolence is ignorance ; 
of lying and thievery, a bad name; of un- 
controllable temper, a prison or madhouse; 
of rashness, a broken neck. We can some- 
times give a punishment in kind. The child 
who neglects a task should be made to 
perform it in the usual playtime. If he 
does not eat his vegetables, he should 
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forego dessert. Such methods are some- 
times effective with children old enough to 
reason from a cause to an effect that are 
some little distance apart. With a child as 
young as Esther, the connection between 
cause, which is the act of disobedience or 
defiance, and the effect, which is the pun- 
ishment, should be so close as to be un- 
mistakable. The less discussion and the 
more instantaneous action, the better. The 
only explanation necessary is, “Esther must 
do as mother tells her.” I cannot too often 
repeat that at Esther’s age, you cannot teach 
understanding of right and wrong beyond 
the simple precept that to obey mother and 
father is right. 

You cannot always be with the child; 
therefore, it must be made self-directive. 
When once you get him to understand that 
he must refrain from doing the things for- 
bidden, you have set his feet on the high 
road to that beautiful kingdom of the soul 
wherein the question of right and wrong 
decides every act. Your office is no longer 
that of jailer, who must stand over the 
child to prevent mischief. But to attain 
that power, practice is necessary. It can 
only be cultivated in the environment of 
freedom under authority. 

The freedom to learn through experi- 
mentation is an indispensable side of edu- 
cation, and the largest freedom compatible 
with right order should be given. Not only 
is this the best preparation for good citizen- 
ship, but it is the only way in which the 
individual can ever acquire understanding 
and wisdom. Every act of curiosity, every 
exercise of hand, foot or mind, is a move- 
ment towards intellectual freedom. For 
instance, in the child’s playtime he should 
be given every possible privilege and 
should be trained to choose and act for 
himself. Wrong in playtime consists in 
interfering with the rights of others or in 
the disturbance of right order. It is not a 
crime or a sin, but something to be re- 
frained from in the interests of the family 
and the neighbors. 

A great word, then, is freedom. But it 
must be freedom under authority. Free- 
dom to play in your own yard naturally 
means under wise restrictions. It is as- 


sumed that the child may not hurl stones 
at windows, tear up flower-beds nor mortify 
you with unseemly screeching. In like 
manner he is free to eat at the family table 
as long as he conducts himself agreeably 
to the group as a whole. Freedom under 
authority is a necessary prop of character 
and the beginning of knowledge. Freedom 
without authority prolongs to old age the 
animal period natural to early childhood. 

As for Esther’s idling during the black- 
board lesson, it is not natural that at three 
years of age, a quiet indoor occupation 
should hold her interest for long. Self- 
activity is the first law of education, as | 
have pointed out in the past few pages. 
Outdoor activity is more natural and bet- 
ter for her health, both mental and phys- 
ical, than any indoor occupation. 

However, when you give her something 
to do, make her do it without idling, daw- 
dling, or dividing attention with other 
things. As inattention is attention to some- 
thing else, we readily see the important 
part that obedience plays in school train- 
ing. When you set her a task, make her 
attend to that task until it is finished. As 
a matter of fact, you could scarcely choose 
a more barren subject for a lesson with 
a three-year-old than the letter A. Never- 
theless it is not the subject itself, but the 
way the lesson is taught, that makes it good 
or bad. So, learning to draw a capital A 
is a perfectly good lesson for Esther if you 
go about it right, not because it is useful 
at her age to know either name or form of 
letters of the alphabet, but because it means 
practice in the use of hand and eye. 

Now let us suppose you are taking A 
for a lesson in observation, English, draw- 
ing. Before she is ready for the letter 
itself, she should have lessons on the mean- 
ing of middle, half, halfway, taught from 
objects, not from pictures of objects. A 
week or a fortnight of occasional lessons 
might well be given before a child of her 
age shall have had sufficient drill to war- 
rant using these terms in making A. 

Help her get a clear notion of “middle” 
by active investigation and _ illustration; 
standing in the middle of kitchen, hall, 
bedroom, yard; placing a small object in 
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the middle of table, plate, floor or chair. 

lf you encaunter no difficulty in teach- 
ing this word, that is, if her sense of pro- 
portion is sufficiently developed so that she 
realizes MIDDLE, proceed to teach the 
meaning of HALF. Do not endeavor to 
associate this word with middle, for the 
relationship is too obscure for her inex- 
perience, and besides there is no good rea- 
son for such association until she discovers 
it for herself. 

Take a stick of candy, half of which is 
to be given to mother. Make her indicate 
nearly the point where you are to divide 
it, mark this and have her observe whether 
one part will be as large as the other part. 
Do not, of course, expect accuracy. 

Help her to find by doubling, half a 
string, postcard, towel, napkin, etc., and to 
half fill a cup, glass, bottle, pail, with water 
or sand. 

Help her find half of a maple leaf, when 
summer comes, and other large leaves, 
fairly symmetrical, by folding, and indi- 
cate the line of division down midrib and 
stem. 

Encourage her to seek ways of her own 
by which to illustrate one-half. Eliminate 
yourself as far as possible. Plan lessons 
which produce the maximum of effort on 
the pupil’s part in response to a minimum 
of exertion by the teacher. If you can say 
to the child, “See how many things you 
can find in the yard that you can show me 
one-half of,” and if she thereupon busies 
herself for twenty minutes or so in response 
to this eighteen-word direction, you have 
taught a lesson that cannot be surpassed 
in the correctness of its pedagogical prin- 
ciples, 

If you like to think that you are includ- 
ing arithmetic as a branch of Esther’s cur- 
riculum, let me assure you that the lesson 
on one-half of an object rightfully precedes 
instruction on finding one-half of two or 
more objects, which you should not un- 
dertake to teach Esther for a long time yet. 
As for her counting to ten, this achieve- 
ment is not merely valueless but is dis- 
tinctly bad. If a child of three can count 
two or three objects, it is about as far as 
he can visualize. 


Now let us suppose Esther ready, and 
therefore eager, to make A on the board. 
Print a nice large A, calling her attention 
to the way you draw the two slanting lines 
so that they touch at the top with their feet 
apart, and then the short line from the 
middle of one side to the middle of the 
other side. She can copy this large figure 
much better than a small letter from a 
book. Then let her try her hand. Make 
a game of it, suggesting a whole row of 
A’s across the board, their toes touching, 
all looking so exactly alike that even 
Daddy could not tell them apart. Put liv- 
ing interest into it. Let her draw a line 
for them to stand upon. When you get 
her fairly started, take up your work and 
leave her to make A’s until she voluntarily 
stops. Whether she does well or ill is no 
matter. It is the effort that counts. 

More profitable, however, than the alpha- 
bet letters would be the use of natural 
objects as models—a crooked stick, a 
forked stick, a big leaf, the pet cat whose 
pictured outlines consist mainly of a hori- 
zontal backbone, slightly arched, a per- 
pendicular tail, a triangular face, and about 
the right number of vertical limbs. The 
child’s lessons should be mainly on things 
in the natural world, especially growing 
things. Whatever is artificial should be 
introduced much later. To distinguish be- 
tween things that grow and things that do 
not grow is for the present quite enough 
for her to learn in the way of general in- 
formation. 

Tell her stories about dogs and cats. I 
do not mean that you should make up 
stories, for facts are more interesting. to a 
little one. To learn something about ears, 
teeth, tongue, toes; to learn that the dog’s 
hair keeps him warm; that he wags his tail 
to tell Esther that she has been kind to him; 
that he has ears to hear with, nose to smell 
with—these little practical bits of informa- 
tion are more interesting and profitable 
than fairy tales to a young child. 

Now for the 23rd Psalm. “The Lord is 
my Shepherd,” is not suitable for a child 
under six or seven, especially a town-reared 
child who can have no conception of the 
meaning of shepherd as a kindly caretaker, 
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nor know the nature of sheep and their 
needs. 
sions a meaning of her own which is bound 
to be incorrect, or else she becomes satis- 
fied to repeat the words without troubling 
herself about the meaning. Either way the 
result is bad. Take the beautiful expres- 
sion from this Psalm, “I shall not want.” 
To a child this is likely to mean that he 
shall have what he likes, rather than what 
is for his good. 

As for Luke 18: 16, while it would seem 
that nothing could be more fitting for in- 
fant lips than “Suffer little children to 
come unto me,” the word suffer is very 
confusing. 


The child assigns to such expres- 


If she has any understanding 
of it, she associates it with the idea of pain, 
and your best explanations would now fall 
short of making it clear in its minor mean- 
ing as the opposite of forbid or hinder. 
As a child of nine, in burrowing through 
our library I found references to various 
historians who were classified as “sacred” 
or “profane.” Though an omnivorous 
reader of grown-ups’ books, I knew the 
word “profane” only in its everyday sense, 
and not for worlds would I open the cov- 
ers of Gibbon, referred to as a profane 
historian, lest I meet the dreaded “swear- 


guage as is “beyond her present apprehen- 
sion,” till the plainer language is under- 
stood. A much simpler thing than learn- 
ing the helpless nature of sheep, for in- 
stance, is to learn to recognize on your 
country drives the “beasts of the field” and 
the “fowls of the air.” Then, very gradu- 
ally, teach her those beautiful lines from 
Genesis: 

“The Lord God brought unto Adam every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the 
air, to see what he would call them. And 
Adam gave names to all the cattle, and to 
the fowls of the air and to every beast of 


the field.” 
Teach her this little poem of faith: 


GOD CARES FOR ALL 


“Do you know how many stars 
There are shining in the sky? 

Do you know how many clouds 
Every day go floating by? 

God the Lord has counted all; 
He would miss one should it fall. 


“Do you know how many children 
Go to little beds at night? 

Sleeping there so warm and cosy, 
Till they wake with morning light? 
God in Heaven each name can tell, 
Knows them all and loves them well.” 


Sincerely your friend, 


words.” The safe way is to omit such lan- ELLA FRANCES LYNCH. 
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A MIRACLE OF CHRISTMAS 


By Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas. A play in one act with Epilogue and Prologue. 
An unusual miracle play which may be used on a Christmas Program for people of all 
denominations. It is founded on authentic legends of December. 


The Prologue shows the family of little Jotham destitute of warmth and food on 
Christmas Eve, their home having been destroyed by fire. When the little lad discovers 
that starvation is facing theni, his faith in the angels and good fairies that are always 
abroad on Christmas Eve, leads him and his little sister to go out into the night in search 
of their help. 


The act carries the children to the Enchanted Forest where they meet December 
and Capricornus, his goat, who together plan to help the family by soliciting the aid of 
the December legends and miracles, St. Lucy with her ministering fingers; the Druid, 
with his offering of sacrificial Bulls; St. Thomas, the builder; the spirit of the Yule 
— 1 blazing fire, and the Evening Star with her light. All promise to help the afflicted 
amily. 

The Epilogue finds the family, their hearts filled with thankfulness, eager to share 
with all their Christmas joy and happiness. The play may be obtained from Community 
Service (Incorporated), 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City; price, 25 cents. 
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STREET EDUCATION 








If so, did you ever stop to think 
where he is being educated? 

You probably send him off to school 
every day and heave a sigh of relief as 
you think to yourself, “Well, the school 
is taking care of him for the day.” 

Is it? How much time is your child 
spending in school, and how much outside 
of school? And where is he spending his 
time outside of school? 

Let us do some mental arithmetic. 

You will probably admit that when a 
child has spent at home 10 hours in sleep, 
3 hours for meals, and 3 hours for general 
activities, the city child has pretty well 
exhausted the possibilities for being kept 
wholesomely occupied by the ordinary city 
home. And he has pretty well exhausted 
all the adults in the home. 

Now for the school. We are accustomed 
to think of the school as taking care of 
children for 5 hours a day. But when you 
count up the small part of the whole year 
that the school is in session you will find 
that, counting the 365 days in the year, the 
school takes care of your child only 2% 
hours a day. And it is the 365 days that 
you are interested in for you have your 
child to provide for, not for the school 
year, but for all the days in the year. 

But, you will say, there are the libraries, 
supervised play, churches, recreation parks, 
Boy Scouts, etc. Yes; but investigation has 
proved that all these activities do not pro- 
vide on the average for all the children of 
the cities for more than 10 minutes a day 
for the 365 days in the year. Not more 
than one-fourth of the city children attend 
Sunday schools regularly. The Sunday- 
school period is one hour. This averages 
only 15 minutes per week and 2 minutes 
per day for each child. 


l your child a city child? 


Now, to add up—16 hours in the home 
plus 21% in school plus 12 minutes in out- 
side activities make 18 hours and 42 min- 
utes a day. That leaves 5 hours and 18 
minutes of your child’s time to account for 
in a 24-hour day. 

Where are city children spending these 
remaining 5 hours? 

We all know the answer. The average 
city child is spending them on the city 
streets. It is the city street and alley which 
are educating city children for over 5 hours 
a day. In other words, the city has your 
child for twice as many hours a day to 
educate him in the wrong direction as the 
school has to educate him in the right direc- 
tion. 

It is this street education which is really 
molding the lives and characters of our 
city children, for the city street is a most 
efficient teacher. It is teaching children to 
loaf, not play; to destroy, not construct. 
It creates a love of quick, cheap, passing 
excitement, not habits of sustained whole- 
some enthusiasm and interest. It develops 
an attitude of “What’s the use?” instead 
of nourishing and developing the most 
precious thing in children—an eager in- 
tellectual curiosity. The city street distorts 
and deforms children. It destroys their 
powers of healthy, wholesome growth. 

Are you willing to leave your child to 
the mercy of the city street? 

Or will you help to make the school a 
successful competitor with street? 

Will you help the school authorities to 
provide within the school the activities that 
all children love—playgrounds, shops, 
gymnasiums, science laboratories—places 
where children may be kept wholesomely 
occupied all day long, and where adults 
may come in the evening for recreation and 
pleasure? 








——— 


Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opin- 
ion should be enlightened.—George Washington. 
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cA Full Grown Man 


By James Austin Richards 


r VILL we all attain unto a full grown 
man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” 

Years ago I had occasion to thank a 
young medical student for some remarks he 
had made in a religious meeting. He was 
surprised that anyone should thank him, 
but responded, “Well, I do think it’s a good 
thing to take out your ideals and look at 
them once in a while.” The phrase has 
lived with me. What I would like to do 
now is to take out some of our ideals and 
look at them, lest we forget some of them 
and in the hope that we may become more 
familiar with others. 


DISCIPLINE 

The first ideal I would take out and look 
at is DISCIPLINE. We all know that our 
lives have to be organized, put in order. 
The unreasoned pursuit of chance desires 
never gets us anywhere. It prevents our 
growing up and leaves us children to the 
last. Very early we were told that if we 
did certain things or did not do others, we’d 
never “grow up to be big, strong men,” and 
life has proved the advice good. 

We come into this world supplied with 
a multitude of instincts and impulses. They 
are like wild horses—when they are not 
like wild mules! They threaten to eat up 
the grain, tear up the flower beds and kick 
the shed to pieces. But they can be trained 
into helpful servants. The impulse to play 
may keep us infants all our lives and bar us 
from any serious part in life; or it may be 
a safety-valve and an education. The in- 
stinct of pugnacity may make one a bully 
and keep one in trouble half the time; or 
it may, in the expressive current slang, put 
“punch” into all our service of mankind. 
The impulse to possess may make one a 
mean and despicable miser; or it may 
prove a useful motive to industry The in- 


stinct of prayer may make one a hermit and 
keep one ever absent from the real battle- 
field of the world; or it may be a steady 
source of courage and power as one takes 
one’s part on all those fields. 


In a store the other day I saw a pile of 
little shafts and wheels and a plate or two. 
It looked like junk to me. Given to me, it 
probably would have remained junk—un- 
less some of it became tops for a little boy 
I know; but a clock-maker made it into a 
clock, fit to order all the goings and com- 
ings of a household, keeping even pace with 
the eternal stars. That was discipline! 
How weary we get of it! How we dream 
of some time being done with it! But it 
follows with us all the way. Without it we 
are but junk—never full-grown men. 


SERVICE 

The second ideal I would take out and 
look at is that of usefulness or SERVICE. 
The very words are so common now as to 
be trite. There is danger of accepting this 
ideal in theory—like some amendments to 
the Federal constitution—while we violate 
it in practice or smile at others doing so. 
Nevertheless it is an ideal written deep in 
our human stuff. No normal man is really 
satisfied unless he is fitting usefully into 
the life of the world. How often men wake 
too late and in bitter rebellion to find their 
vocations do not allow them to do that. 
How unfortunate that when youths are 
choosing their life work we do not more 
often tell them it must be a useful work or 
its interest will begin to wear out before 
they are forty. How insipid is the day 
when we do nothing but make money! 
How happy is the evening when we can say, 
“Today I really did some good!” It is 
here that the discipline of life yields its 
meaning. The imperious “Thou shalt’s” 
and “Thou shalt not’s” are not mere arbi- 
trary commands; they are means to that 
usefulness without which no man is full- 
grown. 

BROTHERLINESS 

But we shall get better acquainted with 
our ideals when we come to speak of 
BROTHERLINESS. It reaches out in three 
directions, calls for three sorts of expres 
sion. There is brotherliness toward those 
above us, those who have attained more 
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than we and arrived where we would like 
to be, but cannot. It is so much easier to 
envy those who have outstripped us than 
it is to assist them yet further! There is a 
rare and precious quality in the man who 
not only looks without bitterness on one 
who has gained a success he has himself 
long coveted in vain, but can actually re- 
joice in that success and be brotherly about 
it. 

There is brotherliness toward our equals, 
toward those too close to us for us to gain 
any borrowed glory from intimacy with 
them, those who cannot patronize us and 
whom we cannot patronize. There is many 
a man more genial to every one he meets 
upon the street than to any one at home, 
more courteous to any customer than to his 
partners. There is many a man who can 
be a cordial and loyal subordinate, or a 
very father and prince bountiful to those 
less fortunate, but who has no power of co- 
operation with those who run life’s race 
neck and neck with him. 

Then beside the brotherliness that 
reaches forward to those who have sur- 
passed us, and the brotherliness that goes 
out to those beside us, there is the brother- 
liness that goes to those toward the rear 
who have lagged behind or never had ‘an 
opportunity to catch up. Here I mean 
something more than charity in the com- 
mon use of that term. I mean more what 
was meant of Jesus when it was written that 
he was “touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities.” I mean the sympathy and 
compassion for all suffering and needy folk 
that wake up our will and put helpfulness 
to work. What need there is for this sort 
of brotherhood! Today our America is 
divided into classes that very little know 
each other’s feelings. In olden times there 
were hunters and hunted. The weapons 
were spear and bow and arrow and toma- 
hawks. Today there are hunters and 
hunted still. The weapons are money and 
laws and franchises and contracts. While 
our children grow up tall, fair, favored and 
happy, millions of others are stunted, ugly, 
cursed and miserable. While our women 
know sunshine and fresh air, some freedom 
from toil and some of the gracious things 


of life, other wives and mothers are 
strangers to all our blessings. A few days 
ago as my train was drawing into Chicago 
it made an unannounced stop. Engineer 
and fireman ran back, so I went back, too. 
Dead by the tracks lay a mother decked in 
the gay colors of a foreigner. She had 
stepped in front of the engine while hunt- 
ing for some bits of coal. That was sad, 
but sadder still were the children that came 
trooping from the surrounding tenements, 
all so thin and pale, and the women, all so 
marred and broken by toil. 

He is not a full-grown man, but is small, 
provincial, narrow, whose heart does not 
feel these things, who by voice and deed 
does not do all he can to make this world 
as good a place for all the sons and daugh- 
ters of men as it is for him and for his. 


LARGENESS 

This brings us to the threshold, if not 
well within, the doorway of the next ideal 
that we must take out and look at—the ideal 
of being LaRcE. Men’s bodies are much 
larger than they used to be. The whole 
scientific development of the last two hun- 
dred years has been making us bigger. 

Physically we have grown enormously. 
Has our manhood kept pace? To measure 
one’s manhood you do not have to go to the 
tailor or get on the scales. Have our minds 
and hearts expanded in proportion to our 
bodies? Bertrand Russell has _ recently 
been writing that the feeling of moral re- 
vulsion we Americans now have toward 
Europe, and our effort to re-establish po- 
litical isolation, make us think that we are 
deciding to let the Old World alone, while 
all the time we are trying to govern the 
Old World through economic forces. In 
trade and finance our physical hands are 
over all the world, and we are always try- 
ing to reach them further. In mind and 
heart we live very near at home. A cus- 
tomer is just a customer, no mattter how 
far away. A man is a friend next door; 
around the corner he is a stranger; across 
one racial frontier he is an alien, and across 
another he is a natural foe to be exploited 
and humiliated. There is a great race be- 
ing run on this planet just now, more ex- 
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citing than any college meet and more mo- 
mentous than any struggle for the “Amer- 
ica’s” Cup. On its outcome depends the 
continuance of what we now call civiliza- 
tion, the answer to the question whether 
humanity must fall back once more into 
waste and chaos and start its long upward 
climb all over again. On one side are the 
economic, the industrial, the financial 


ing moved by external forces, or building 
up some cathedral arch till time wears it 
away. The whole life of a plant seems to 
be in physical processes—sprouting, flow- 
ering, seed-sowing and withering back to 
earth. A worm or a fish has some sensi- 
bility, but physical comfort and reproduc- 
tion seem to be a whole life to them. 
But there’s more to a man than to stone 





forces. On the other are the spiritual and _ or plant or worm or fish. No matter how ' 
moral. At present the former show the _ brief his life may seem beside that of rock, ' 
more speed. The business of a full-grown tree or turtle, against the windows of his ‘ 
man is to add all the swiftness he can to — soul there blows the breath of the everlast- ‘ 
the latter. If our moral attitude toward ing God. No matter how he may try to 
Europe were as well developed as our eco- make himself like plant or beast, there is 
nomic; if our spiritual concern for Asia always a tug at his heart to teach him that \ 
equalled our commercial, we could view _ his true fellowship is with the stars. 
our world with an optimism impossible to- When thoroughly honest with himself, , 
day. Physically we are grown, but not till a man knows that he is not full-grown until 
our moral and spiritual lives are as large he is religious, in the broadest sense of the 
as our physical, can we call ourselves full- word. He may resist the impulse, either ' 
grown men. because religion has been falsely presented é 
COMPLETENESS to him, or because he sees it will exact his , 
Discipline, Service, Brotherliness, Large- recognition of all these ideals and more. e 
ness—these are all among the ideals that But he knows that until he is spiritually é 
it is good for us to take out now and then — grown, he is like an organ whose every key 
and look at. I can name but one more. and stop and pipe is kept in perfect condi- ; 
It comprises all the others and yet reaches _ tion, but on which no musician ever plays. 8 
beyond them; I mean the idea of being There is ever in him something which will * 
whole. sound the “Amen” to Augustine’s great 
The living of a whole life means differ- sentence: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, - 
ent things to different orders. For astone, and our hearts are restless till they find rest é 
it means resting wherever it may be, or be- in Thee!” ; 
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“The kindergarten is a child garden; the home and the school are 
the soil; bad habits are the weeds; the parents and the teachers are 
the gardeners; education is preparing and enriching the soil, planting 
the seeds, weeding the garden bed; the kindergarten plays and songs 
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~* are garden tools; a cheerful spirit, a genial humor, a spirit of kindness ‘ 
Ku : : ; 7 
wy and sympathy are the necessary sunshine; sorrows, trials, temptations, & 
om tears, discipline are the necessary rain. Every home and every school Pe 
y+ should be a child garden. The pupils should never graduate. The in \ 
primary school, the grammar school, the high school, the college should 

y all be child gardens in which the growing youth should be guided in his x 
i growth, but always encouraged to grow naturally, simply, healthfully, 'y) : 
+? into whatever flower and fruit his nature fits him for.”—Lyman Abbott. rf # 
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My song, save this, is little worth; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health and love and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will. 
—W. M. Thackeray 
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EDITORIAL 








THE GOLDEN RULE IN CHRISTMAS GIVING 


HAT can I do for you, Madam?” 
“T want a book.” 
“What kind of a book did you 


want, Madam?” 

“Oh, a book for a boy. No, I don’t 
know any special name—just a nice book— 
not very expensive. How old a boy? Qh, 
I’m not sure; I think he’s about twelve. 
What does he like? Well, I really don’t 
know—what most boys do, I suppose. 
What is your most popular book for boys 
this year?” 

How many of us have heard variations 
on this conversation in the book shops at 
Christmas time! And how many of us 
have ached with pity for the boy who was 
to receive the misfit book, and have longed 
to have courage enough to go forward and 
offer our services as guide through the 
mountains of literature! In these days of 
specialists, of libraries and book-commit- 
tees, there is little excuse for the thought- 
less, random selection of a book—almost, 
we might say, of “any old book,” for the 
child who is looking forward to Christmas 
as a time which will bring him some un- 
usual pleasure—perhaps the only time in 
the year when he may hope to receive some- 
thing that is not strictly a necessity, and 
who in so many cases we see doomed to 
sickening disappointment as he opens the 
package which might contain hours of joy. 

One meeting of a club, devoted to a free 
discussion of what young people like to 
read, one visit to the librarian in charge of 
children’s books, half an hour with the 
teacher, who knows well how her pupils 
react to certain kinds of stories—and we 


might give to others what we should like 
them to give us—the thing that is really 
wanted. Send to the R. R. Bowker Co., 
New York, for “THE BoOKSHELF FOR Boys 
AND GIRLS” and to the American Library 
Association, 78 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
for “CHILDREN’s Books FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS,” and you will have the answer 
to the question, “What kind of a book do 
you want?” 


THE CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 
Ll these days when all the world seems 


to be asking “what can I get?” it is 

well to lay special stress on the idea 
of giving, and as children are by nature 
imitators, they will copy action more read- 
ily than they will obey precepts. One of 
the most potent influences is impersonation, 
and the child who acts the Spirit of Christ- 
mas, or the shepherds watching their flocks, 
or the good old Christmas saints, or the 
fairies and angels that bring the joy of the 
Yule-tide to sorrowing hearts, will have a 
realization of the meaning of the great 
holiday which they could never acquire 
from glittering tree or heaped-up gifts. 
The Christmas Pageant, however simple in 
form, should be a part of the celebration 
in every community, and its result should 
be a Christmas party for the neighborhood, 
those who have, sharing with those who 
have not, and so spreading through the 
length and breadth of our land the glori- 
ous message, “Peace and goodwill toward 
men,” by the exercise of the true spirit of 


brotherhood: 


“Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 








O do not pray for easy lives; pray to be stronger men. Do not pray 
for tasks equal to your powers; pray for powers equal to your tasks. 
Then the doing of your work will be no miracle, but you shall be a 
miracle. Every day you shall wonder at yourself, at the richness of life 
which has come to you by the grace of God.—Phillips Brooks. 
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NEWS OF THE STATES 


ILLINOIS 
A Community WorksHop 
“Think naught a trifle, though it small appear, 
Small sands, the mountain, moments make the 
year, 
And trifles, life.” 

Teachers and pupils of the William Carr School 
(Moline) started something two years ago which 
has had amazing results, when they asked for 
broken and discarded toys and made them over. 
The display at the close of the work season 
was one which roused the admiration and won- 
der of all who saw, for there were brightly 
painted wagons which ran delightfully, made 
from little junk heaps, and also new toys made 
by some of the clever older boys, as well as 
dollies made as good as new after passing through 
the William Carr Hospital. 

These toys were distributed at Christmas time 
where they would do the most good—and they 
accomplished two purposes—made the recipients 
happy and made the ones who had worked for 
their restoration more efficient and ready to be- 
come good citizens. 

Last year the work was doubled and from 
Thanksgiving till nearly Christmas mothers and 
fathers of the district also gave their time on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings to this making- 
over work. Every night there were twenty or 
thirty grownups present and the discarded things, 
kiddie kars, wheelbarrows, wagons, dolls, me- 
chanical toys, which were passed on to them for 
their work, made them marvel at the extravagance 
of the American people. These were made “just 
as good as new and_a little better too” and the 
mothers dressed the “dearest” little dollies, while 
the fathers made beds for them which were just 
as dear to the tiny girls who received them. 

Through this work a wonderful community 
spirit has grown up and now the William Carr 
district is a district always to be relied on to 
work together for all good things. So enthused 
have the people become that they want to start 
the work very early this year so that much more 
will be done. 

Last Christmas week the school children gave 
a cantata and pantomine illustrating the spirit 
of giving. The toys which the parents of the dis- 
trict had made and remade and which were such 
practical and sympathy provoking examples of 
what salvage will do, were on display. 

Tue P.-T. A. at THE County Fair 

The Hancock County Council did an effective 
piece of work in the matter of showing P.-T. A. 
activities at the County Fair August 29—Septem- 
ber 2. For two years the Fair Association has 
offered premiums of five dollars, three dollars and 
two dollars for exhibits of P.-T. A. work. These 
are entered in the Educational Department and 
marked by a large sign above, “Parent-Teacher 
Associations of Hancock County.” The chair- 
man of the County Council was in charge of the 
exhibits, 

The County Council will stress this work 
throughout this coming year even more than last 
year, urging the appointment of local Fair Ex- 
hibit Committees early in the year, that material 
may be gathered as the year goes by. 


The exhibits consisted of constitutions of Asso- 
ciations, programs, posters, publicity work, pho- 
tographs showing work done by the Association, 
and other things pertaining to the work of the 
organization exhibiting. 

The judging and grading was done according 
to a standard agreed upon by the chairman of 
the County Council and the Regional Director, 
credit being given for showing of state Charter 
and By-Laws of the Association, educational value 
of programs, health work, “school beautiful” work, 
including playgrounds, other creditable activities, 
and for representation at County, District, and 
State P.-T. A. meetings. At the request of the 
chairman of the County Council a member of 
the Board of the State Council of P.-T. A. assisted 
in the judging. 

The Health and Hygiene Committee of the 
Lincoln-Eugene Field School P.-T. A. had charge 
of putting on the Health Exhibit for the Carthage 
Schools at the County Fair, receiving first pre- 
mium, five dollars, for health work in graded 
schools of the county. 

The Board of Directors in a certain school dis- 
trict in northern Illinois declined to employ 
teachers this year who were not interested in the 
P.-T. A. Furthermore, teachers are required to 
attend meetings of the Association. Taking this 
item with the two preceding ones, we can begin 
to grasp the new importance that P.-T. A. work 
is assuming in the educational world. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Community DANCES 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Greenfield 
held three very successful community dances dur- 
ing the season of 1921-1922. The dances were 
the result of a question which was handed in 
for discussion at one of the regular meetings in 
regard to jazz dancing and jazz music. 

The Ways and Means Committee planned the 
dances, and, with the help of the other members 
of the association, sold the tickets and served 
refreshments. Representative people of the town 
and officers and members of the association acted 
as chaperons. Although there was no disturb- 
ance at any of the dances, for various reasons 
it was thought best to have a policeman in at- 
tendance at the second and third dances. 

Orchestras which did not favor too much jazz 
were secured and seemed to be well liked. Jazz 
orchestras of all kinds had been coming to 
Greenfield during the winter, and in spite of the 
business depression, had taken a great deal of 
money out of town, and the association felt that 
it might as well have some of the money and 
at the same time give the young people good, 
clean, properly conducted parties. The dances 
were well attended, not only by members of the 
association and their families, but by the teachers 
and other ‘people of the town who enjoy dancing. 

Considerably over three hundred dollars was 
realized from three dances, and there seems to 
be a demand for a series of parties next season. 

FirE PREVENTION IN SCHOOLS 

Do you know that during the closing weeks 
of 1921 over a million dollars’ worth of school 
buildings were destroyed by fire? Most of the 
fires came during the vacation period, but it 
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was only by chance that these school buildings 
did not catch fire while they were crowded with 
pupils. Fire-proof buildings can be built, and 
buildings which are not already fire-resistant can 
be made so by using the proper means. 

Do you know whether the school buildings 
in your city are safe from fire? Are furnaces 
and fuel rooms properly isolated, with walls, 
floors and ceilings of fire-resistive material, and 
self-closing fire doors? Are the corridor walls 
fire-proof, with self-closing fire doors? 

Other cities and towns are working up to a 
realization of the need for fire protection in 
their school buildings. What are you doing for 
the safety of your school children? 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Miss. P.-T. A. is now actively at work 
after several months of organization and planning. 

The District and County Chairmen are report- 
ing various new affiliated associations and while 
every county in the State already has affiliated 
P.-T. A., Mississippi will not rest until every 
school has an active and effective organization. 

A splendid new move has been launched in the 
editing of a State Magazine, the name of which 
publication is:—“The Mississippi Parent- 
Teacher.” Its purpose is to act as a messenger 
to the local organizations and to report the ac- 
tivities of the various departments, as well as 
to lend aid and encouragement. Subscriptions to 
our magazine are coming in from every section 
of the State, and a great future is predicted for 
this publication. 

Immediately following the meeting of the Board 
of Managers of the National Congress of Mothers 
and P.-T. A. held in Des Moines, Iowa, in October, 
our president, Mrs. L. H. Yarbrough began a 
tour of the State, attending the various District 
Meetings and bringing a helpful and beneficial 
message from the Nationa] to our State Associa- 
tions. Plans were made to hold all District 
Meetings during the last week in October, and the 
first week of November. 

The State Fair Association of Jackson has given 
the P.-T. A. a booth and offered prizes for the 
best report or display of placards or posters made 
by any local organization. This is the source 
of much interest and friendly competition in our 
State, and we feel sure that some splendid demon- 
strations of work will be on exhibit in this booth. 

“Better School Week” was celebrated, and the 
Parent-Teacher Associations lent every possible 
assistance to make the undertaking a success. 

There are many Consolidated Schools in our 
State and more coming into existence every year. 
These new schools offer a large scope for splen- 
did work in our organization. Many concrete 
examples could be given of the accomplishments 
of P.-T. A. in Consolidated Schools, but as 
space is limited we will give only one most 
interesting report which comes from the New Har- 
mony Consolidated School at Blue Springs, Miss., 
by Mrs. W. W. Whitten. 

New Harmony has a new and up-to-date five 
room school building; the old school has been 
remodeled and is being used for a_ teachers’ 
home. 

The P.-T. A.-of the New Harmony Schools was 
organized a year ago, at the beginning of the 
school term. 


In addition to the usual officers, eight commit- 
tee women were selected to serve in each of the 
eight districts into which the community was 
divided. : 

No membership fee was charged the first year; 
practically every citizen of the community be- 
came a member. Meetings were held every two 
weeks during the school term and as often as 
thought necessary during the vacation. Attract- 
ive programmes were arranged for each meeting, 
which proved a drawing card. 

Very little money was raised by subscription, 
but over $300 was secured in the following ways:— 

A Hen Shower, Box Supper, Egg Circle, Pro- 
duce Shower, Hallowe’en Carnival, Minstrel, Curb 
Market, A Womanless Wedding, Concert, A 
Fourth of July Home-coming, and Penny Shower. 

Money was spent for:— 

Blackboards, water-tanks, painting building, 
curtains, lamps, Teacher-home garden, and new 
books for library by subscription, also seats for 
auditorium. A new piano has just been bought 
for the school and a payment of $75 made, the 
balance to be paid on easy terms. 

We expect to use some of these same ways and 
means to raise more money this term. 

The secret of our success is due to giving every 
one an opportunity to work. 

Should any one desire to know how we con- 
ducted any of these “ways and means,” I shall 
be glad to tell them. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Annual County Convention of the Somerset 
County Parent-Teacher Associations, held in Sep- 
tember at the residence of the State President, 
Mrs. E. E. Kiernan at Somerset, was the largest 
and most enthusiastic in the history of the organi- 
zation. It was really an informal District Con- 
vention, as members of associations in Bedford, 
Everett and Hyndman in Bedford Co., and from 
Geistown, Johnstown, and Westmont in Cambria 
Co., were present. Somerset County was well 
represented by delegates from eleven centers. 

After a box luncheon supplemented by salad, 
baked beans and coffee served by the local asso- 
ciation, the program was opened by an excellent 
address on Parent-Teacher cooperation with state 
Americanization programs by Mrs. H. C. Christy 
of Indiana, Pa., who is in charge of Americaniza- 
tion work in Somerset and nearby counties, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Slawson, the new Superintendent 
of the Johnstown schools and by Mr. James 
Killius, in charge of Vocational Training in the 
same city. Mr. de Jarnette, Field Worker of 
Community Service, Inc.,—better known, perhaps, 
as the National Playground Association,—made 4 
plea for organized community recreation, backed 
by the Parent-Teacher Association in each district 
represented at that convention. He promised that 
his organization would send a field worker for 
two weeks into any community where a respon- 
sible group of people would back the work. 

Excellent reports were made by every Parent- 
Teacher Association represented, and the delegates 
passed unanimously a resolution condemning the 
traveling Carnival with its gambling devices and 
immoral shows and calling upon the county judge 
and District Attorney to forbid the licensing 0 
such exhibitions. 

Owing to rainy weather, the Cambria County 
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Council, usually held in a grove, was adjourned 
to the assembly room of the Johnstown High 
School for its meeting on October 7th. Cambria 
County has now eighteen associations, most of 
which were represented at the Convention, and 
made fine reports. A Round Table for the dis- 
cussion of local problems and difficulties was held 
in the morning, conducted by the State President, 
Mrs. Kiernan. Luncheon was served by the West- 
mont Association in the Domestic Science rooms. 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, opened the afternoon program 
with an excellent address on the shortcomings of 
our schools and how they may be remedied. He 
urged especially the pushing of the consolidated 
rural school movement, and the passage of a law 
compelling school attendance from six to sixteen 
years of age. 

Mrs. H. C. Christy of Indiana, Pa., spoke on co- 
operation with the Americanization agencies, and 
Mrs. E. E. Kiernan made an address on the neces- 
sity of training for parents if the rising generation 
is to have any sense of personal or civic re- 
sponsibility. She recommended the Reading 
Course for Mothers supplied by the Home Edu- 
cation Division of the Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island Congress of Mothers held 
the first meeting of the season at Duby’s Grove. 

The new president, Mrs. Jay Perkins, in her 
opening remarks, emphasized the object for which 
the society was founded—to promote child wel- 
fare by bringing the home and the school in 
touch with each other. She said, “We must 
remember that we are not a political or a social 
organization; our object is healthier, wiser, hap- 
pier children and better homes.” 

In fact “Better Homes” is to be the Congress 
slogan for this year, the committee on Educa- 
tion having formulated a series of programs for 
the individual clubs with this in view. Some of 
the subjects suggested were “Household Man- 
agement and Accounts,” “Food-Nutrition-Market- 


ing-Cooking,” “Clothing-Materials-Cost-Care,” “Ap- 


plied Science in the Household,” “Applied Art 
in Home Decoration and Furnishing,” “The Value 
of Play in Education,” “Music in the Home.” 

The chairman of the Extension Committee, Mrs. 
Jager, said that while they should endeavor to 
organize new clubs, their principal work would 
be in visiting those already formed to keep them 
in line with Congress work, and to build up the 
weaker organizations. To this end each club 
in the state would be visited at least once during 
the year by some member of her committee. 

Mrs. Lakey of the Publicity Committee an- 
nounced that this year the Congress would fea- 
ture a bulletin to be distributed at all meetings 
of the Congress to keep members in touch with 
Congress work in their own and other states. 

The School Savings System now in use in 
Rhode Island was described by the Thrift chair- 
man, and reports of the Legislative Committee 
and from those attending the recent meeting of 
the New England Council at New Haven were 
listened to with much interest. 

Mrs. J. E. Cheeseman brought greetings from the 
United League of Women Voters and gave a talk 
on the Constitution and By-Laws of the Congress, 


dwelling upon the great principles which under- 
lie all law, and concluding with an eloquent 
analysis of the objects and aims of the organ- 


ization, TEXAS 


Ar THE MeeETING oF THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
aT Bosque City 

A special day was set apart when all the 
Parent-Teacher Associations in the county met 
with the institute to discuss the best ways and 
means of advancing the educational interests of 
the county as a whole and every child in it. 
On this special day the members of every Parent- 
Teacher Association were the guests of the Me- 
ridian Association. It was a real county meeting 
of the mothers. Of course, fathers are parents, 
too, but not. many of them realize it sufficiently 
to take an active interest in school affairs. In 
fact, one of the main subjects discussed by those 
anxious and enthusiastic mothers that day was 
“How Can We Interest Our Men in Our Schools?” 
For an entire day the mothers of Bosque County 
talked and planned how they could build up their 
schools. The greatest stimulus and the strongest 
hope for the public schools of our land to-day is 
the interest and the work of the mothers. There 
is a Parent-Teacher organization in every one 
of the six independent school districts in Bosque 
County. Besides these, there are four rural 
schools that have Parent-Teacher Associations, 
including one negro association. 

But with all this good work, Bosque County 
still has fifty-four schools that are without the 
help of the mothers and fathers in the district. 
But this ratio will not last long, for during the 
county institute the mothers of the county at their 
all-day meeting organized the Bosque County 
Parent-Teacher Association for the purpose of 
broadcasting this good work throughout the 
county. What do you suppose would happen in 
a county if every school district in it had a live 
Parent-Teacher Association behind it? 

Let us see what would happen. What county 
will be first? 


The Kirbyville Parent-Teacher Association has 
installed lights on the campus of the school 
grounds, so that night programs can be held out- 
doors. A play hour will be held one night each 
week. The idea is to make the school building 
a real community center. 


The policy of the Knox City P.-T. A. is as 
follows: 

“1. To increase the efficiency of our schools 
and to extend its service into the life of the 
community. 

“2. To arouse men and women to a sense of 
their responsibility for conditions which affect 
childhood. 

“3. To learn the mental, moral, and social needs 
of our children and young people so that we may 
intelligently co-operate with their teachers in 
supplying those needs.” 

Their slogan is, “What ought to be, can be; 
what can be, must be.” 

The Bastrop P.-T. A. is how rejoicing over 
the fact that the school board has repaired and 
enlarged the High School building, which now 
has an up-to-date auditorium where the mothers 
and teachers can have the proper kind of enter- 
tainment for their children. A splendid Lyceum 
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course has already been booked for the coming 
year. - 


NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 

The Problem: Approximately one-third of the 
Texas boys were found to be physically unfit for 
military service in 1917. This can be easily 
understood when examination shows that one- 
third to one-half of our school children are under- 
weight and suffering from malnutrition. 

Malnutrition is a menace to the health of 
children. 

Remedy it by organizing nutrition clinics. 

Prevent it by putting nutritional education in 
your schools. 

Your responsibility as the parent, teacher, 
nurse, doctor, or community worker is to adopt 
a constructive program for remedy and preven- 
tion by: 

First. Giving the underweight, malnourished 
child the chance to become normal. 

Second. Teaching the normal child how to 
keep healthy and happy. 

Our service is to provide a nutrition specialist 
to conduct this program in your community. 

The program consists of the remedy and pre- 
vention as follows: 

(1) A nutrition clinic conducted for the chil- 
dren 7 per cent or more underweight. Through 
this clinic the cause of underweight will be deter- 
mined and every effort made to bring each child 
to a normal weight for height. Personal con- 
ferences will be held with the mothers of these 
children. 

(2) Nutrition classes: Four lessons on “Cor- 
rect Food Habits and Health” will be given in the 
grades for the children. 

(3) A series of four lectures with demonstra- 
tions will be given for mothers on “Food for the 
Child.” 

(4) A series of four lectures for the teacher 
will be given on “Food Habits and Health.” 

(5) Monthly programs for the continuation of 
the work will be provided for the school year. 

This program will be given during a period of 
one month. The cost to the community will be 
to pay the local expenses of the nutrition spe- 
cialist for the month she is in the community. 


WISCONSIN 


The following Resolutions adopted at the State 
Convention, embody the plan of work for the 
coming year. 


Report oF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

Whereas: The Wisconsin Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations has for its pur- 
pose the welfare of the whole child; hand, heart, 
mind, and soul; and as it has throughout its 
career, endeavored to secure the kind of educa- 
tion suitable for that purpose; 

Therefore, Be it resolved: That we, in this 
eleventh annual convention again pledge our con- 
tinued and increased support of good home and 
school conditions, and to this end, we advocate: 

Ist. Clean, sunny, well ventilated rooms. 

2nd. Persons of good personality, character, 
and training for teachers; the employment and 
retention of teachers whose age and experience 
have given them knowledge and interest in their 
work and an understanding of human nature, and 
adequate salaries for such teachers. 


3rd. The teaching of the so-called funda. 
mental branches, and the courses required by our 
state laws until such time as the laws shall be 
changed. 

4th. (a) A six or six and a half hour school 
day for the growing child, and that considerable 
of this time be devoted to study. (b) More 
physical exercise for the many who do need it 
and for the few who have already had too much. 
(c) More of wholesome work and play and less 
of entertainment and dissipation. 

5th. (a) That associations use their influence 
in regulating the hours, dress and general con- 
duct of students at school dances, entertainments, 
or other school activities. (b) Wanton destruc- 
tion of school property is reported in many 
localities, therefore, be it further resolved, that 
parents and teachers urge a larger respect and 
care of public property, and a greater obedience 
to the authority of the law. 

6th. (a) We recommend the co-operation of 
this body with the State Board of Health in 
carrying on its work under the provisions of the 
Sheppard-Towner bill. (b) We indorse the Girl 
Scout, Boy Scout and all kindred Organizations 
and urge the associations throughout the state 
to give them every assistance in their work. 
(c) We further recommend a vital interest in 
the movies, and ask the suppression of pictures 
which tend to lower the standard of the home 
and the marriage relation, and those displaying 
burglaries, safe robberies, or similar crimes which 
tend to corrupt the youth of our state. 

WHEREAS: Mothers’ and Daughters’ week 
was successfully held during the third week of 
February, 1922, and, 

WHEREAS: It is believed that satisfactory 
results were obtained therefrom, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Wisconsin 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations endorse 
a movement to set aside the third week in Feb- 
wanes or thereabout, each year, for this purpose, 
an 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the movement be 
made Statewide. 


The Wisconsin Parent-Teacher Association 
went on record as endorsing the sentiment of a 
proposed law to be presented to the Wisconsin 
Legislature by the State Dancing Masters’ Asso- 
ciation, which asks for regulated dance halls, 
strict observance of the law of minors attending 
public dances, regulated hours and no pass-out 
checks issued. 

Betrer Fitms 

Mrs. D. O. Head, Chairman of the Film Better. 
ment Committee, advocates a moving picture 
committee under the Parent-Teacher Association 
in every community where movies are shown. 
This has proved a most successful medium of 
co-operation between exhibitors and the public. 
To this committee complaints are made of ob- 
jectionable films or posters, who then take the 
matter up with the exhibitor. The committee is 
the authorized voice of the community and in- 
variably the co-operation of managers has been 
more than satisfactory. 

If you express praise or disapproval to yout 
exhibitors of the pictures he runs, it is very help 
ful to him, for exhibitors everywhere are anxious 
to give their patrons what they want. 





